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MEMOIRS OF THE BISHOP OF LANDAFF. 


FQTOGRAPHY is an inftructive and entertaining 
JL) {pecies of compofition. It embraces within its 
ample circle characters of every defcription. It is, 
however, the province of this department of our Mif- 
cellany, to hold up thofe individuals alone to notice 
whofe talents and virtues attract the admiration of 
mankind. To the Naval hero, we have paid ail due 
re{peé in our former Volume. We now turn to the 
peaceful Divine—to the tranquil fon of fcience—to the 
man who has affiduoufly devoted his powers to the fer- 
vice of his country. 

Richard Watfon, bifhop of Landaff, was born in the 
year 173%, at the pleafant village of Everfham, about 
five miles from Kendal, in the county of Weitmore- 
land. We underftand that his father was matter of the 
grammar-{chool in this piace, and that his abilities were 
of a fuperior kind, though not much known to the 
world. 

By this parent was our prelate educated in his earlieft 
years 5 and his progrefs, we prefume, was proportioned 
to the means of improvement which he at that timeen- 
joyed. It were much to be withed, were parents com- 
petent to the tafk, that they always fuperintended the 
education of their children. Ability, leifure, and in- 
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clination meeting together in the parental charaéter, 
would perform wonders for the rifing generation. 

After a due portion of claffical knowledge had been 
acquired, the young pupil was fent to Cambridge. The 
period of his going to college we have not been able to 
afcertain. But that he went duly prepared we have 
reafon to believe, from the vigilance of the parental tu- 
tor, and from the celebrity to which the fon afterwards 
attained. The utility of claffical knowledge, previous 
to an entrance into the Univerfity, cannot be eafily ef- 
timated. The ground-work once well laid, the fuper- 
ftructure rears its head with advantage. ‘To this ob- 
vious truth Addifon bears his teftimony. And Dr. V7- 
ceffimus Knox has, in his ufeful Treatife on Education, 
accumulated other authorities on this head which can- 
not be contefted. 

After his matriculation at Trinity-college, he ap- 
plied ferioufly to his ftudies. His vigorous mind mutt 
have di€tated to him the neceflity of application, The 
hill of fcience is fteep, but acceffible. Many a weary 
ftep muft be trodden ’ere its fummit be attained. The 
profpeét, however, which it affords, repays the toil. 
No mind was more amply ftored than that of Milton 
with the treafures of knowledge; yet liften to his ac- 
count of literature, addreffling his pupils :—* You fhall 
be conduéted to a hill fide, fteep at firft afcent, elfe fo 
fmooth, fo green, fo full of goodly profpeéts and melo- 
dious founds on every fide, that the harp of Orpheus 
was not more charming !”’ 

After a proportionable progrefs in his ftudies, Richard 
Watfon was eleéted fellow of the fociety to which he 
had previoufly belonged, and foon after he attained to 
the province of atutor. Merit fhould always be re- 
warded, though fometimes it fails of its reward. Pa- 
tience, however, is requifite. The long expeéted meed 
may come, and fhew the futility of the witty Dean 
Swift’s aphorifm—* Bleffed is he who expeéteth noe 
thing, for he fhall not be difappointed,”’ 

The 
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The office of a tutor in an Englith univerfity is of a 
refpeétable and ufeful nature. To him is affigned th® 
care of youth, and upon him devolves, in a great mea- 
fure, their advancement in literature. ‘To his aufpices 
their private hours are dedicated, and under his fuper- 
intendance they not unfrequently make a confiderable 
progrefs in knowledge, piety, and virtue. 

In this fituation, Dr. Watfon became known to the 
Duke of Grafton, who has always proved a fteady friend, 
and with whom at this period he is fhtimately ac- 
quainted. To his infpeétion the Apology for the Bile 
was fubmitted previous to publication. Indeed, they 
appear to have uniformly entertained for each other fen - 
uments of efteem. A friendfhip formed and perpetu- 
ated on principles fo honourable to each other, are to be 
reckoned among the delights of humanity ! 

Dr. Watfon’s conneétions with the Duke of Grafton 
muft have facilitated his preferment. The influence of 
the Chancellor of the Univerfity operated in his favour. 
We cannot fuppofe thet fuch a man with fuch a patron 
could have been long left buried in obfcurity. As Mo- 
derator of his college he acquitted himfelf with propriety. 
The particular duty of this office is to prefide and regu- 
late the public difputations of the young ftudents in arts, 
previous to their receiving the firft degree. The learn- 
ing and {kill requifite for this department he appears to 
have poffeffed, and both partics expreffed their fatisface 
tion. His conduét alfo in the difpute between Dr, John 
Jebb, and the Univerfity, redounds to his credit. To 
the reformation of abufcs he profeffed himfelf a conftant 
friend. The extent of his acquifitions, and the libe- 
rality of his mind, could not fuffer him to impede the 
progrefs of knowledge, which is now haftening to its 
perfeétion with an accelerated rapidity. To the bene- 
volent, but ineffcdtual efforts of Jebb, he lent his fupport 
with a laudable generofity. 

About the year 1766, Dr. Watfon was eleéted Pro- 
feffor of Chemiftry in the Univerfity of Cambridge. 

We 
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We are informed, that at the time he was chofen to this 
/8ffice his know! ieee of chemiftry was by no means ex- 
tenfive and prof found. This defect, however, was 


fpeedily remecicd. A great mind is never wanting of 
tr S 5 


expedients. His powers were inftantly applied to the 
ftudy of this fcience, and his uncommon induftry in this 
department is deferving of high commendation. It of- 
times happens that men of genius are deficient in appli- 
cation. ‘Lhe guick intuitive glances of fuperior intelle& 
are fomew hab j incompatible with hard and laborious 
fitudy. Its reftraints:are irkfome ; its impofed tafks too 
fevere to be performed. But the fubjeét of our me- 
moirs difdained this inglorious indolence. His fpirit 

uld not permit him to remain contented with fcanty 
attainments. His duty to the public called upon him to 
furnifh himfelf with a competent knowledge of the 
fcience he wagappointed to teach. The call was obeyed, 
and with the fruits of his induftry the Public have been 
prefented. 

The Effays on Che miftry, (in the whole, /ve vols.) 
are well known, and are dedicated to the Duke of 
Rutland, with whofe education he had been entrufted. 
Their fubjeéts are very various, but, in general, inte- 
refting and ufeful. Such an examination of nature mutt 
have Tequired profound attention, and the mott per(e- 
vering application. Thefe chemical produétions, how- 
ever, are to be chiefly valued for popular explication. 
Herein the Profeffor’s talent lies with refpeét to every 
fubjeét which he has taken in hand. Around every 
topic which he explains, he throws a pleafing fafcina- 
tion. Illumination attends his periods. He poifeffes the 
happy and highly ufeful art of rendering the dry en- 
gaging, and the abftrufe intelligible. His Introduétion 
to Chemiftry, prefixed to the firft volume of thefe Ef- 
fays, abundantly proves this affertion. No additional 
exhibition of his talent for illuftration need be defired. 

In the preface to thefe Effays, an apology is prefented 
by 
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by the author, which, on account of its modefty and 
expreffivenefs, fhall be here inferted. 


“ Divines, I hope, will forgive me if I have ftolen a few 
hours, not, I truft, from the duties of my office, but certainly 
from the ftudies of my profeffion, and employed them in the 
eultivation of natural philofophy: I could plead in my de- 
fence the example of fome of the greateft charaéters that ever 
adorned either this Univerfity, or the Church of England. The 
books of nature and revelation equally elevate opr conceptions 
and excite our piety, they mutually illuftrate each other, they 
have an equal claim to our regard, for they are both written 
by the finger of the ONE ETERNAL INCOMPREHENSIBLE 
GOD, TO WHOM BE GLORY FOR EVER. AMEN,”’ 

Upon this apologetic paragraph, no obfervations are 
neceffary. By an intelligent reader its excelience, both 
as to fentiment and expreflion, will be}inftantly dif- 
cerned. s 
On the deceafe of Dr. Rutherforth, Regius Profeffor 
of Divinity, Dr. Watfon waselevated to this ftation. Here, 
in his natural element, he fhone with peculiar advantage. 
With his theological merits we doubt not the ftudents 
were foon acquainted. But to the world he was not 
much knowy, till in the year 1776, his reply to Gibbon, 
entitled, Ax Apology for Chriftianity, brought him into 
notice. The dignity of its fentiments, the liberality of 
its fpirit, and the utility of its tendency, procured him 
confiderable applaufe. The friends of the Chriftian 
religion felt their obligations to him. Even its foes were 
abafhed. Gibbon himfelf was foftened, though he ne- 
ver chofe to renounce the obnoxious fentiments which 
he had obtruded upon the public. For his opponent, 
however, he profeffed no {mall efteem, and on this oc 
cafion letters paffed between them. We fhall infert 
them. They difplay the charaéters of two celebrated 
men, afford an infight into their difpofitions, and exhi- 
bit a fpecimen of the good effeéts refulting from that 
urbanity with which controverfies of every kind ought 
to be conducted. 

MR. 
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MR. GIBBON 





TO THE REV. 





DR. WATSON, 


“ Bentinck-fireet, Nov. 2, 1776. 

«¢ Mr. Gibbon takes the earlieft opportunity of prefenting 
his cecadiconlen and thanks to Dr. W atton, and of expreffing 
his fenfe of the liberal treatment which he has received from 
fo candid an adverfary. Mr. Gibbon entirely coincides 1 
opinion with Dr. Watfon, that as their different fentiments on 
a very important period of hiftory are now fubmitted to the 
Public, they both may employ their time in a manner much 
more ufeful, as well as agreeable, than they could poffibly do 
by’ exhibiting a fingle combat in the amphitheatre of contro- 
verfy. Mr. Gibbon is, therefore, determined to refift the 
temptation of juftifying in a profeffed reply any paffages of his 
Hiftory, which, perhaps, might be eafily cleared from cenfure 
and mifreprefentation; but he ftill referves to himfelf the pri- 
vilege of infertimg, in a future edition, forne occafional remarks 
and explanatifihs of his meaning. If any calls of pleafure or 
bufinefs fhould bring Dr. Watfon to town, Mr. Gibbon would 
think himfelf ha PPY in being permitted to folicit the honour 
of his acquaintance.” 








i 





DR. WATSON TO 






MR, GIBBON, 





“é eee Nov. 4, 1776. 
Ute Watfon accepts with pleafure Mr. Gibbon’s polite 
to a perfonal acquaintance. If he comes to town 

his peoeceNy will certainly do himfelf the honour to wait upon 
him. Begs at the fame time to affure Mr. Gibbon, that he 
will be very happy to have an opportunity of fhewing him 
every civility, if curiofity or other motives fhould bring him 
to Cambridge. Dr. Watton can have fome faint idea of Mr. 
Gibbon’s difficulty in refitting the temptation he {peaks of, 
from having been of late in a fituation fomewhat fimilar him- 
felf. It would be very extraordinary if Mr. Gibbon did not 
feel a parent’s partiality for an offspring which has juftly ex- 
cited the admiration of all who have feen it; and Dr. Watfon 
would be the lait perfon in the world to with him to fupprefs 
any explanation which might tend to exalt its merits,” 
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DR. WATSON TO MR. GIBBON, 
“e SER, “ Cambridge, Fan. 14, 1779. 
“¢ Tt will give me the greateft pleafure to have an opportu- 
nity of becoming better acquainted with Mr, Gibbon. I beg 
he would accept my fincere thanks for the too favourable 
manner in which he has fpoken of a performance which de- 
rives its chief merit from the elegance and importance of the 
work it attemps to oppofe. I have no hope of a future exitt- 
ence except that which is grounded on the truth of Chriftianity. 
I wifh not to be deprived of this hope; but I fhould be an 
apoftate from the mild principle of the religion I profefs, if I 
could be aétuated with the leaft animofity againft thofe who 
do not think with me upon this, of all others, the moft im- 
portant fubjeét. I beg your pardon for this declaration of my 
belief; but my temper is naturally oj pen, and it ought af- 
furedly to be without difguife toa man whom Fwith no longer 
to look upon as an antagonift, but as a friend® I have the 
honour to be, with every fentiment of refpedét, 
“© ‘Your obliged fervant, 
“ R. WATSON,” 


This latter letter of Dr. Watfon, alludes to a polite 
notice which Mr. Gibbon takes of his opponent’s aniwer 
ina general reply to ail his combatants. There it is 
that the Roman hiftorian declares, that * Dr. Watfon’s 
mode of thinking bearsa liberal and philofophic caft, his 
thoughts are exprefied with fpirit, and that {pirit is al- 
ways tempered by politenefs and moderation.”” 

In the year 1782, he was raifed to the bench of 
bifhops. He fucceeded Dr. Barrington in the See of 
Landaff, a bifhopric not celebrated either for its extent 
oritsriches. This promotion, however, together with 
his profeffor fhi ip, his archdeaconry of Ely, and other 
livings, muft have enfured to him an handtome income. 
It is-alfo underftood that a large fortune was left him by 
a grateful Puy vil. Should this have been the cafe, th: 





eminent an ate will not (as Bifhop Warburton faid of 
Dr. Doddridge) ** have to look for his reward /o/ely in 
another rig id 
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Soon after his elevation to the See of Landaff, he ad- 
dreffed a letter to Dr. Cornwallis, archbifhop of Can- 
terbury, in which he contended for a more equal dif- 
tribution of the revenues of the church among its 
clergy. This propofal was at once manly and benevo- 
lent. Oppofed, however, by the interefted and the 
timid, nothing was effeéted. The friends of the plan 
are obliged to wait for a more aufpicious period, when 
their reafonable expeétations will, we truft, be gratified. 

Prefiding over the Welfh clergy, who are not op- 
preffed with golden incomes, the good prelate furnifhed 
them with an excellent and cheap colleétion of theclogi- 
cal traéts, ferving them for a {mall library. This work 
was well received, and is ftill held in very general efti- 
mation. Its preface is a mafter-piece of eloquence, in- 
culcating a f{pirit of candour and liberality. By every 
denomination fhould this divine fpirit be cultivated. It 
is the charaéteriftic and badge of the Chriftian religion. 

it is a little remarkable, that the traéts which confti- 
tute this Colleétion are, for the moft part, the produc- 
tions of diffenters. This circumftance is thus agreeably 
noticed by the Bifhop himfelf, in terms honourable to 
his own fentiments, and to thofe writers whofe works 
he had adopted.—** The books and traéts which I have 
here printed are all of them fo well known, that there 
is little need to give a long account of any of them. I 
have chofen them out of a great variety which fuggefted 
themfelves to my mind ; but I have no expeétation that 
every one fhould be pleafed with the choice which I 
have made. I once knew a divine of the Church of 
England, of great eminence in it, and defervedly ef- 
teemed a good fcholar, who having accidentally taken 
up in a friend’s apartment a book written by a diffenter, 
haftily laid it down again, declaring, “ that he never 
read diffenting divinity.” I ought to apologife to men 
of this gentleman’s opinion, for having made fo much ufe 
of*the works of the diffenters in this Colleétion ; but 
the truth is, I did not at all confider the quarter from 
whence 
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whence the matter was taken, but whether it was good 
and fuited to my purpofe ; it was a circumftance of ut- 
ter indifference to me, whether it was of Pax/, or Apol- 
los, or Cephas, provided it was of Chrift.”’ 

His next publication was a Charge to his Clergy, in 
the year 1791, where he fpeaks favourably. of the Re. 
volution in France, and enumerates many advantages 
which might refult from that wonderful event. But 
the worthy prelate, together with other friends of ra- 
tional hberry, have been difappointed in their expecta- 
tions. The fair dawn with which that bufine(s opened 
was afterwards clouded by excefles difgraceful to hu- 
manity ! 

Another Charge, accompanied with two Sermons, 
preached in the Cathedral church of Landaff, has been 
fince publifhed. The former contains excellent advice 
relative to the difcharge of the duties belonging to the 
paltoral office ; the latter are calculated to counteract 
the prefent alarming progrefs of atheifm and infidelity. 

This brings us to his Apolegy for the Bible, which 
was a reply to Mr. Thomas Paine’s feurrilous attack on 
Revelation. This produétion is univerfally efteemed. 
All feéts and parties in the religious world united in re- 
ceiving this prefent with gratitude. Fifty thoufand 
copies were fold. Indeed we are at a lofs what moft to 
admire in this incomparable piece. Its fentiments are 
juft, its fpirit gentle and engaging, its language eafy 
and elegant, and its entire tendency is to ettabi1th the 
faith and charity of Chrifiians on permanent founda- 
tions ! 

Mr. Paine fpeaking difrefpe€tfully of the Bible, the 
Bifhop thus eloquently replies :— 


“ You clofe your obfervations in the following manner :— 
‘Should the Bible (meaning as I before remarked, the Old 
‘Tettament) and Teftament hereafter fall, it is not 1 that have 
-n the occafion.’? You look, I think, upon your production 
with a parent’s partial eye, when you fpeak of it in fuch q ftyle 
eli complacency, The Bible, fir, has withitood the leain- 
None V. B ing 
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ing of Porphyry, and the power of Julian; to fay nothing of 
the Manichean Fauftus; it has refifted the genius of Boling- 
broke, and the wit of Voltaire, to fay nothing of a numerous 
herd of inferior affailants, and it will not fall by your force. 
You oa anew the blunted arrows of former adverfaries, 
you have feathered them with blafp fe and ridicule—dipped 
them in your deadlieft poifon—aimed them with your utmoft 
fkill—fhot them againft the fhicld of faith with your utmoft 
vigour; but, like the feeble javelin of aged Priam, they will 
fcarcely reach the mark—will fall to the ground without a 
firoke.”’ 


Towards the clofe of the Apology, thefe fenfible re- 
marks occur on the prefent progres of Infidelity : 


** Some men have been warped to Infidelity by vicioufnefs 
of life, and fome may have hypocritical!y profeffed Chriftia- 
nity from profpects of temporal advantage; but being a ftran- 
ger to your character, I neither impute the former to you, nor 
can admit the latter as operating on myfelf. The generality 
of unbelievers are fuch from want of information on the fub- 
ject of religion, having been engaged from their youth in 
ttruggling for worldly diftinGtion, or per plexed — the incet- 
fant. intricacies of bufinefs, or bewil dered in th e purfuits of 
ple: afure, they have neither ability, inclination, nor leifure to 
enter into critical difquifitions concerning the truth of Chrif- 
tianity. Men of this defcription are foon ftartled by objec- 
tions which they are not competent to anfwer, and the loofe 
morality of the age (fo oppofite to Chriftian perfection) co -ope- 
rating with their want of fcriptural knowledge, they prefently 
get rid of their nurfery faith, and are feldom fedulous in the 
acquifition of another, founded not on authority, but fober in- 
veftigation. Prefuming, however, that many deifis are as 
fincere in their belief as I am in mine, and knowing that fome 
are more able, and all as much interefied as myfelf to make 
a rational enquiry into the truth of revealed religion, T feel no 
propenfity to judge uncharitably of any of them. They donot 
think as I do on a fubjeét furpaffing ali others in importarice ; 
but they are not on that account to be fpoken of by me with 
afperity of language, to be thought of by me as P erf 
nated from the mercies of God. The gofpel has 
‘gy their acceptance, and from whatever caufe ti 
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cannot but efteem their fituation dangerous. Under the in- 
fluence of that-perfuafion I have been induced to write this 
book. I do not expect to derive from it either fame or profit 5 
thefe are not improper incentives to honourable activity ; but 
there is a time of life when they ceafe to direét the judgment 
of thinking men. What Lhave written will not, I fear, make 
any impreffion on you ; but I indulge an hope that it may not 
be without its effeét on fome of your Readers. 

“ Infidelity is a rank weed, it threatens to overfpread the 
Jand ; its root is principally fixed amongtt the great and opu- 
lent, but you are endeavouring to extend the malignity of its 
poifon through all the clafles of the coffimunity. There is a 
clafs of men for whom I have the greateft refpect, and whom 
I am anxious to preferve from the contamination of your irre- 
Nigion, the merchants, manufacturers, and tradefmen of the 
kingdom. 1 confider the influence of the example of this clafs 
as effentia! to the welfare of the community. I know that 
they are in general given to reading, and defirous of informa- 
tion on all {ubjects. If this little book fhould chance to fall 
into their hands after they have read yours, and they fhould 
think that any of your objections to the authority ‘of the Bible 
have not been fully anfwered, I entreat them to atyibute the 
omiffion to the brevity which I have ftudied; to my defire of 
avoiding learned difquifitions; to my inadvertency ; to my 
inability ; to any thing rather than to an impoffibility of coms 
pletely obviating every difficulty you have brought forward. 
I addrefs the fame requeft to fuch of the youth of both fexes as 
may unhappily have imbibed from your writings the poifon of 
Infidelity ; befeeching them to believe, that all their religious 
doubts may be removed, though it may not have been in my 
power to an{wer to their fatisfaction all your objections. I pray 
God that the R1stNG GENERATION of this land may be pre- 
ferved from that ev// heart of unbelief which has brought ruin 
on a neighbouring nation; that neither a neglected education, 
nor domeftic irreligion, nor evil communication, nor the 
fafhion of a licentious world, may ever induce them to forget 
that RELIGION alone ought to be their RULE OF LIFE.” 








We fincerely hope that this pathetic expoftulation on 

a moft interefting fubjeét, may have produced the de- 
fired effect, 

B2 How 
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How neceffary this reply was to Mr. Paine’s work 
we all know. Other unbelievers had attacked the 
Chriftian religion with equal feverity, but their attacks 
had in them a mixture of learning, which rendered them 
intelligible only to the higher claffes of mankind. For 
Mr. Paine it was referved to diffeminate the wretched 
tenets of infidelity among the lower ranks of the com- 
munity. To him alone has it belonged to deprive the 
mafs of mankind of their beft hopes and moft eleva ated 
expectations. He it is that lenlens their ftrongeft obli- 
gations to morality @d virtue. By his le fons are they 
taught to difregard what is moft valuable and praife- 
worthy in the conftitution of human nature. Was it 
not therefore highly important that a genius fhould arife 
to check the ieee g career of Infidelity ?. Such was 
the Bifhop of Landaff. He came forward, buckled on 
his armour, and, in conjunéi m with a band of inferior 
affailants, drove the enemy fromthe field. Mr. Paine’s 
ri dy iy mec ns were deteéted, his obje€tions obvi- 
ated, his levity and fcurrility reprehended, and feveral 

abttrufe portions of the Bible were elucidated with fin- 
gular felicity. The whole alfo was accomplifhed in a 
manner fuited to the chara€ier of the {cholar, the gen- 
tleman, and the divine. 

It only remains that we mention the Bifhop’s mok 
recent publication, entitled, An Addrefs to the People 
of Great Britain. \t is written with that eafe and fim- 
plicity which charaierife all his writings. The cbje& 
of this popular pamphlet was to rou ife the nation age ‘inft 
the evils which mutt have refulted from the invafion 
threatened by an indignant foe. The defence of our 
country in circumftances of real danger, is a {pecies of 
patriotifm highly to be applauded. 

Such (together with a few fingle fermons preached 
on public occafions) are the produétions of the Bithop 
of Landaff. We cannot quit them without noticing 
the Liberal fpirit which this re{pecia ible prelate um- 
formly inculcates. This trait deferves warm commen- 
dation, In matters of religion, Et Sentire que velit, et 
qua 
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k qua fentiat dicere, is a maxim of high utility. Men in 
e every age of the Chriftian church have been too prone to 
s reftriét the mercies of God to their own feét. The uncha- 
n ritable man draws around himfeif and his party, his own 
. contracted circle, and thofe beyond its circumference 
d are doomed to eternal deftruétion. Hence, armed with 
% power, Bigotry, like a fury, has {pent its rage in fcat- 
e tering the horrors of perfecution. To gratify its infer- 
d nal appetite, prifons have been filled, fines levied, and 
te innocent victims devoted to death. Whereas the una- 
' culterated f{pirit of Chriftianity breathes harmony and 
“oi peace ! Its claims are modeft, its fpirit gentle, its ener- 
it gies mild and conciliating. The operation of fuch a 
fe fy{tem is in favour of the pureft benevolence. It de- 
23 lights in banifhing mifery, for its province is the dif- 
on fufion of happinefs among mankind. Were this //deral 
or temper affiduoufly cherifhed, animofities on account of 
5 religion would ceafe, the bands of brotherly affeétion 
tae would be drawn more clofely together, and earth would 
ral refemble heaven, in the prevalence of that univerfal 
ae love which conftitutes the moft engaging attribute of 
1a Deity! 
n= The perfon of this prelate is manly, of a moderate 

height, inclining to corpulency ; his manners affable, 
ot and his general deportment accords with the dignity of 
ple his ftation. 
me The writer of this narrative had once the honour of 
e& converfing with his lordthip, and was gratified by the 
inft interview. Having no views of intereft to indulge, this 
fon panegyric cannot be afcribed to mercenary motives. 
our Indeed upon feveral fubjeéts their opinions do not coin- 
s of cide. But it is his pride, it is his ambition to admire 

what is worthy of admiration in every individual, of 
hed every feét and denomination under heaven. No arti- 
hop cles of faith, no variations of practice, fhall induce him 
sing to withhold the deferved tribute of commendation. 
um~ 
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THE REFLECTOR, 
[No. XIX.] 
ON HOMER’s ILIAD. 


 Whofe poem Phebus challenged for his own. 
MILTON, 


HE Icrap of HomMER is the moft ancient epic 
poem in the world. He flourifhed about xzme 
~_* years before the birth of Chrift. His immortal 
work is ditributed into twenty-four books. Its fub- 
jet i is the War of Troy, and moft of his defcriptions are 
ftamped with ali the charaéteriftic marks of beauty and 
fublimity. 

On fuch a topic, therefore, a few refleions may not 
be unacceptable. The curiofity is ftrongly excited ref- 
pecting works of genius, efpecially thofe of ancient 
times. Such productions fhould not be confined to the 
learned alone. With their contents, the fcholar in- 
deed is intimately acquainted, But it is our with to 
lay open to the fight of ALL this venerable temple of 
antiquity ! 

The fubje& of this noble poem firft claims our atten- 
tion. A fketch of its conftituent parts will enable us 
the more fully to eftimate the whole predu€tion. It 
fha}l be prefented the reader in a few words. 

Agamemnon, who was appointed general in chief of 
the allied army of the Grecians during the fiege of 
Troy, was poffeffed of a fair captive, Cary/eis by name, 
and daughter of one of Apollo's prietis; who came to 
the Grecian camp a fuppliant on his daughter’s beha 
and offered an handfome ranfom to Agamemnon for es 
releafe; but being unfuccefsful, and even contumelioufly 
repulfed by him, Apollo, at the entreaty of the olfended 
prieft, and in revenge of the infult done him by Aga- 
memnon, alllicts and lays wafte the whole Grecian army 
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bya plague. The Greeks, fummoned by Achilles, meet 
in council, and Ca/chas, the feer, encouraged and fe- 
conded by him, declares that the plague was fent by 
Apoilo as a punifhment of Agamemnon’s injurious 
treatment of his prieft, in not accepting the ranfom and 
releafing his captive daughter; and that therefore in 
order to appeafe the God and fave the army, Céry/eis 
muft be reftored. The occafion being fo very urgent, 
Agamemnon, though highly incenfed, refolves to return 
his fair and favourite captive to her father; but after 
firtt quarreiling moit grievoufly with Achi//es who fum- 
moned the council and encouraged the proceedings ; the 
next ftep he takes is to force away from him in return 
his moft favourite captive, Brifeis. Achi:les, highly af- 
fronted at fo injurious a treatment, withdraws himfelf 
from the army, and obtains of Fupiser a promife, by 
the intereeflion of his mother, the goddefs Thesis, to 
revenge him, by making the Trojans too powerful for 
the Greeks, and even fuffering them to deftroy them at 
the very fleet. In confequence of the will of Fupiter, 
the Trojans, under the conduét of Hedor, drive the 
Grecians from the plains with fo great a defeat, that 
Agamemnon, by the advice of the generals in council, 
fends ambaffadors to AcAiéles, to try if they could per- 
fuacde him, by intreaties and gifts, to return tothe camp ; 
but all in vain: he haughtily rejeéts their prayers and 
promifes, and difmiffes them roughly ; but afterwards 
his moft favourite friend, Patroclus, at the inftigation 
of Nefer, by earneft and importunate entreaties, obtains 
Jeave of lirm to affiit his countrymen and go againft the 
Trojans, and that even in his own armour. The aid of 
Parroclus is at firtt of very great fervice to the Greeks, 
and repels the Trojans; but he venturing too far into the 
plain, is afterwards killed by Hedlor, who ftrips him of 
Achilles’s armour and wears it himfelf. The melan- 
choly news of his friend Pasroclus’s death, and lofs of 
his own armour, reaching the ears of Achilles, fo pro- 
vokes him, that in order to revenge thete high injuries, 

he 
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he renounces his anger, and what neither entreaties nor 
promifes could ever effeét, returns to the army, and is 
even reconciled to Agamemnon. After cloathing him- 
felf in hisnew armour, which his mother Thet7s brought 
him from /z/can, he turns at length his {pleen againit 
Heéior and his Trojans ; and after feveral encounters 
he purfues him thrice round ‘Troy’s walls, and at laft 
comes up with him and kills him. He then drags him 
at his chariot wheels in the fight of the Trojans, and 
for twelve days together about the tomb of Patroc/es. 
Having now fully {atiated his anger, he celebrated fu- 
neral games in honour of his dead friend. In the-con- 
clufion of the poem, Priam himfelf, under the condué& 
of Mercury, comes by night to his tent to beg the body 
of his fon Heor, which is reftored to him for a large 
ranfom, carried back to Troy, and honourably interred. 
Such is the plot or ground-work of this celebrated poem. 
‘The genius of Homer has converted thefe mcidents into 
a moft interefting produétion, 

To enumerate the diftinét excellencies of this poem 
will not be expeéted. Each book has its peculiar beau- 
tics. A few of its prominent features fhall be brought 
forward. The invention of the poet, his charaéters, 
and the tendency of the work, fhall pafs beneath our 
review. 

Under the zmvention of the poet we rank his choice 
of the fubjeét, and the machinery by which it, is de- 
corated. In the prefent poem the former is weil chofen, 
the latter interefting and fublime. What better fubjeét 
could have been chofen for epic poetry than the War of 
Troy ? The confederacy of the Grecian States under 
one leader for a feries of ten years againft this celebrated 

ry, filled the ancient world with aftonifhment ! This 
dion is the fubjeét on which the genius of Homer feized 
for the ditplay of his poetic powers. His machinery is 
replete with intelleétual grandeur. It was near to the 
age of yods and demi-gods! The interference of the 
heavenly powers, confers upon the poem a dignified {o- 

lemnity. 
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jemnity. The manner of their interpofition irrefiftibly 
interetts the attention. We are overwhelmed by the 
magnificence of the fcene. ‘ When we look upon his 
machinery,’ fays the ingenious Mr. Pope, “ Homer 
feems like hisown Jupiter in his terrors, fhaking Olym- 
pus, fcattering the lightnings and firing the heavens.” 

Charaéders which are clofely conneéted with the in- 
vention of the poet are involved under the article of 
fimplicity. His are the charaéters of nature. The or- 
cinary appearances of the human race were by Homer 
faithfully pourtrayed. In this fenfe he may be juftly 
ftiled a dramatic writer. Dialogue abounds from the 
beginning to the end of the poem. Hence, indeed, has 
he been accufed in fome inftances of tedioufnefs. But 
his minutenefs is amply recompenfed by the faithful por- 
traitures which he delineates. In this refpeét Homer 
refembles {cripture, next to which he is the moft an- 
cient author in the world. 

Out of the various exhibitions of charaéter in the 
Jliad, it would be difficult to make a fele€tion. The 
charaéter of He/en is well fketched, particularly in the 
third book, where the old generals behold her with ad- 
miration. The affeétion of Andromache is feelingly de- 
picted. Her parting with Heor is a moft affeéting 
fcene. He is about to enter the field of battle where he 
falls. She anticipates the fad event. The fright of the 
child which fhe held in her arms, and the whole affair 
is Ramped with the divinity of genius ; 


ose “& The illuftrions chief of Troy, 
Stretch’d his fond arms to clafp the lovely boy ; 
The babe clung crying to his nurfe’s breatt, 
Scar’d at the dazzling helm, and nodding creft : 
With fecret pleafure each fond parent fmil’d, 
And Heétor hafted to relieve his child. 
The glittering terrors from his brows unbound, 
And placed the beaming helmet on the ground; 
Then kifs’d the child, and lifting high in air, 
Thus to the gods preferr’d a father’s prayer :— 

O thou! 
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O thou! whofe glory fills the ethereal throne, 
And al! ye deathlefs powers—proteét my fon ! 
Grant him, like me, to purchafe juft renown, 
To guard the Trojans—to defend the crown 3 
Againtt his country’s foe the war to wage, 
And rife the Heétor of the future age ! 
So when, triumphant, from fuccefsful toils, 
Of heroes flain he bears the reeking fpoils, 
Whole hofts may hail him with deferv’d acclaim, 
And fay—This chief tranfcends his father’s fame ; 
While pleas’d amidft the general fhouts of Troy, 
His mother’s confcious heart o’erflows with joy. 
He fpoke, and fondly gazing on her charms, 
Reftored the pleafing burden to her arms; 
Soft on her fragrant breaft the babe fhe laid, 
Hufh’d to repofe and with a fmile furvey’d; 
The troubled pleafure foon chaftis’d by fear, 
She mingled with the fmile a tender tear. 
* + +++ + The glorious chief of Troy refumes 
His tow’ry helmet, black with fhading plumes; 
His princefs parts with a prophetic figh, 
Unwilling parts, and oft reverts her eye 
That ftream’d at every look—then moving flow, 
Sought her own palace, and indulged her woe.” 


POPE’S TRANSLATION, 


Having thus noticed the charaéters of Homer, the 
language in which their fgntiments were conveyed is 
deferving attention. It is peculiarly fimple and ex- 
preflive. Of this the Greek fcholar is foon apprifed. 
It is deftitute of thofe violent inverfions with which 
more modern writers abound. Every word fecmed to 
have dropt from the mouth of the fpeaker, and even 
appears to have been the very identical words uttered 
on the occafron. The language is not hampered by the 
perplexity of art—it is what the heart itfelf has dic- 
tated, 

With refpe& to the tendency of the poem, it is highly 
practical. The pernicious effeéts of anger are ftrikingly 
pointed out. Its evils are delineated by the hand of a 

maticr. 
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mafter. We cannot but deplore the quarrel of Achisles 
and Agamemnon, when we contemplate the devaftations 
it occafioned. The very firft lines are expreflive of its 
great moral, and on this part of the fubjeé& nothing 
more need be added :-— 
Achilles’ wrath, to Greece the direful fpring 

Of woes unnumber’d, heavenly goddefs fing! 

That wrath which hurl'd to P/uto’s gloomy reign, 

The fouls of mighty chiefs untimely flain ; 

Whofe limbs unbury’ don the naked fhore, 

Devouring dogs and hungry vultures tore ; 

Since great Achilles and Atrides ftrove, 

Such was the fovereign doom, and fuch the will of Jove ! 

That this epic produétion is neverthelefs not without 

its defeéts, muft be acknowledged. The chief objeétion 
arifes from the nakednefs of the manners which Homer 
hath defcribed. But this circumftance is refolvable into 
the ftate of thofe early times. Unaccuftomed to that 
politenefs to which we have habituated ourfelves, things 
are related in the fimple ftyle in which they occurred. 
The Iliad of Homer 1s a mirror, and has therefore re- 
feted the fimple undifguifed manners of the times with 
truth and impartiality. On this divine poem we could 
have enlarged with great pleafure. ‘The unlearned 
reader is referred to Pope’s tranflation, which poffeffes 
very confiderable merit. The ftholar will naturally have 
recourfe to the fountain head, where ne will tafte the 
elatlic fi ream in all its richnefs and purity. 














Co th _ ne y of Homer numerous have been the 
teflimonies. That of Ragin, in his comparifon of Ho- 
mer and Virgil, is peculiarly de efcriptive.—« He mer has 






in the fabl rie of his poem a moft large and noble founda- 
ion to build upon: his charaéters are greatly extended ; 

he has more grandeur and more of the fublime 
ian othe TS 5 he paints things better; his images are 
more fi: pa ed and perfeét pieces; his reflections have 
more morality in eet; and are more fententious ; his 


acy is richer and more pregnant ; his wit more ‘uni- 
verfal 5 
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verfal; he is mafter in all profeflions, poet, orator, phi- 
lofopher, geographer, artifan, as he pleafes ; he enter- 
tains us with more variety in the management of his 
fable ; he has more of that impetuofity that raifes and 
elevates the fancy ; his expreffions have more life, more 
ftrength and energy in them; he is of a more happy 
genius, and has more of the temper and complexion of 
the poet than others ; his verfes are more pompous and 
ftately ; they more delight the ear of thofe that under- 
ftand the beauty of poetry with their number and ca- 
dence ; finally, he is more natural, his greateft art being 
to feem without art, painting every thing after nature.” 

Befides the I/zad, Homer produced another poem, 
entitled the Odyfey, which defcribes the wanderings of 
the Grecian Udy fés in his return from the war of Troy. 
Jt contains a mott pleafing delineation of domeftic man- 
ners. But on this fubjeét we muft not enlarge. To 
conclude in the words of Hawkefworth :—“ HoMFR 
in the Iliad refembles the river Nile, when it defcends 
in a cataraét that deafens and aftonithes the neighbour- 
ing inhabitants. Inthe Odyffey, he is ftill like the fame 
Nile, when its genial inundations gently diffufe fertility 
and fatne{s over the peacefui plains of Egypt.” 


(en EEE 


GOSSIPIANA. 
[No. XXL] 
CURIOUS CRITICISM. 


‘ WV Y ITH a good army and full coffers, where is 
W 


the treaty you cannot explain to your advan- 


, 

tage, when you have to do with an inferior power,” — 

*© You.’ * Your.’ The abfurdity of thus addretling 

the reader is fufficiently obvious. It is, moreover, much 

too ordinary and familiar a language. It reminds us of 

that of Mrs, Glaffe, of culinary memory— When you 
have 
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have made your water boil, then put your pudding in 
your pot.’—Monthly Review. 





ORIGIN OF CHESS. 


Ir is generally agreed that this ingenious diverfion 
had its origin in Afia. Mr. Barrington, however, who 
wrote an hiftorical difcuffion of the fubjeét, inclines to 
attribute it to China, rather than to Perfia, whether the 
Greeks and Romans were acquainted with it is doubt- 
ful. It has been attributed to Palamedes, who lived 
during the Trojan war ; but the line from Sophocles, on 
which this opinion is founded, teaches nothing more 
than that he invented fome game which was played with 
pebbles or cubes. Palamedes was fo renowned for his 
fagacity, that almoft every early difcovery was infcribed 
to nim, in fo much, that he has been celebrated for that 
moft xotable of all inventions, viz. The eating three 
meals aday. The game in queftion appears to have 


been imported from Conftantinople, during the time of 
the crufades, firft to Italy and Spain, and then to Eng- 
Jand and other countries. 


CHESS-MATCH. 


A CHESS-MATCH took place, 1037, between Henry 
the Firft, before he was king, and Lewis le Gras, fon 
to Philip of France. Lewis having loft feveral yames, 
and much money, was fo irritated that he threw the 
chefs-men at Henry’s head, in return for which Henry 
itruck the French prince with the board, laid him bleed- 
ing on the floor, and would have killed him, had it not 
been for timely interpofition. 


DR. BURNEY. 


Iw one of my vifits (fays this Gentleman) to Dr. 
Pepufch, very early in life, this venerable mafter of 
mufic gave me a fhort leffon, which made fo deep an 
impreffion on me that I long endeavoured to praétife it. 
** When I was young” faid he,’’ I determined never to 
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go to bed at night till I knew fomething that I did zo 
&now in the morning.”’ 


GIARDINI. 


He went, fays Dr. Burney, to Rome in early life, 
and afterwards to Naples, where having obtained a place 
among Répienos, in the Opera orcheftra, he ufed to 
flourith and change paffages much more than he ought 
to have done. ‘ However,”’ fays Giardini, of whom I 
had this account, “ I acquired great reputation among 
the ignorant for my impertinence ; yet one night dur- 
ing the opera, Jomelli, who compofed it, came into the 
orcheftra, and feating himfelf clofe by me, 1 deter- 
mined to give him a tough of my tafte and execution, 
and in the fymphony of the next fong, which was in a 
pathetic ftyle, I gave joofe to my fingers and fancy, for 
which I was rewarded by the compofer with a violent 
flap in the face, which,’’ adds Giardini, was the beft 
Jeffon I ever received from a great mafter in my life.’ 
Jomelli after this was, however, very kind in a different 
way to this young and wonderful mufician. 


BUDGET, 
A wasty sinkerly word, which we wihh to banifh from 
the polite and political circles—Moxthly Reviewers. 


SEAL OF ERASMUS. 


Erasmus had for his feal the god Terminus, with 
the infcription—Concedo nulli. Hence he was accufed 
by fome of his ftupid and malicious enemies of infuffera- 
ble vanity, of reprefenting himfelf as fuperior to all 
mankind. The feal was not of his own contrivance ; 
but an ancient feal given him by his pupil, the Arch- 
bifhop of St. Andrews. Eratmus added the legend, and 
thought it a good fymbolical reprefentation of death, 
which every wife man ought to have before his eyes, and 
for which he fhould hold himfelf prepared. 


HIS 
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HIS BURIAL. 


At the learned men of Bafil (fays Moreri) carried 
Erafmus upon their fhoulders to the cathedral church, 
where he was buried. If fo, his coffin muft, at leaft, 
have been as big as the bed of Og, the king of Bafhan, 
mentioned in Deuteronomy. 


His STYLE, 


THE ftyle of Erafmus is that of a man who had a 
ftrong memory, a natural eloquence, a lively fancy, and 
a ready invention, who compofed with great facility and 
rapidity, and who did not care for the trouble of revifing 
and correéting ; who had {pent all his days in reading 
and writing, and talking of Latin, for he feems to have 
had no turn for modern languages, and perhaps he had: 
almoft forgotten his mother-tongue. His ftyle, therefore, 
is always unaffeéted, eafy, copious, fluent, and clear ; 


but not always perfeétly pure, and ftriétly claffical. 





ON THE STATUE OF ERASMUS. 


A sTATUE of this great man was ere&ted at Rot- 
terdam, his native city—firft, of ftone, which was de- 
ftroyed by fome envious and malicious perfons ; one 
made of brafs therefore was fet up, on which were 
written the following lines by the famous Dutch poet 
Jooft Vander Vondel :— 


Whatever Greece and Rome conceal’d, 
Erafmus to the Chriftian world reveal’d ; 

Thus to himfelf he gain’d immortal fame, 
And grac’d his native city with his name, 
Proud of the glory by his merit won, 

The grateful city to her godlike fon 

A ftatue rais’d aloft of folid ftone, 

Whilft envy ftrove to hurl him from the throne. 
Fruitlefs attempt! no ftorms of envious breath 
The hero move, triumphant even in death, 
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Immortal garlands do his temples grace, 
And time adds beauty to his reyerend face. 


Tho’ once but ftone, in burnifh’d brafs his features fhine, 
If envy storms at this, gold fhall our faint enfhrine. 


FARINELLI, OR THE MUSICAL TAYLOR. 


Tuis finger having ordered a fuperb fuit of cloaths, 
for a ga/a at court, when the taylor brought it home, 
he afked him for his bill. ** I have made no bill, fir,’’ 
faid the taylor, ‘* nor ever fhall make one. Inftead of 
money,” continues he, ** I have a favour to beg. I 
know that what I want is ineftimable, and only fit for 
monarchs ; but fince I have had the honour to work for 
a perfon of whom every one fpeaks with rapture, all 
the payment I fhall ever require, willbe a fong.” Fari- 
nelli tried in vain to make the taylor take his money. 
At length, after a long debate, giving way to the hums 
ble entreaties of the trembling tradefman, and flattered 
perhaps more by the fingularity of the adventure than 
by all the applaufe he had hitherto received, he took 
him into his mufic-room, and fung to him fome of his 
moft brilliant airs, taking pleafure in the aftonifhment 
of his ravifhed hearer, and the more he feemed fur- 
prifed and affeéted, the more Farinelli exerted himfelf 
in every fpecies of excellence. When he had done, the 
taylor, overcome with extacy, thanked him in the moft 
rapturous and grateful manner, and prepared to retire. 
“ No,”’ fays Farinelli, “ I am a little proud, and it is, 
perhaps, from that circumftance that I have acquired 
fome {mall degree of fuperiority over other fingers; I 
have given way to your weaknefs; it is but fair that in 
your turn your fhould indulge me in mime.” And tak- 
ing out his purfe, he infifted on his receiving a fum 


amounting to nearly double the worth of the fuit of 
cloathe, 
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DR. ARNE. 


In 1738, fays Dr. Burney, Arne eftablifhed his re- 
putation as a lyric co »m po! fer, by the admirable manner’ 
in which he fet Milton’s Comis. In this Mafque he in- 
troduced a light, airy, origi al, and pleafing melody, 
wholly different from that of Purcell or Handel, whom 
ali Englith compofers had hitherto either pillaged or 
imitated. Indeed the melody « of Arne at this time, and 
of his Vauxhall fongs afterwards, forms an era in Eng- 
lith mufic ; it was fo ealy, natural, and agreeable to the 
whole kingdom, that it had an cfeet on our national 
tafte; and tilla more modern ftyle was introduced in 
the pafticcio Englith operas of Mefirs. Bickcurftaff and 
Cumberlana, it was the ftandard of all perfection at our 
theatres and public gardens. 


CURIOUS WINE CELLAR. 

THE monaftery of J li, in the ifland of Candia, 
furpaffes every other part of the ifland, though fertile in 
religious houfes, both in the numbers of monks, and the 
endowments of the convent. It is fuppofed to be built 
on the fpot where the ancient Arcadia once ftood. The 
monaftery itfelf contains nearly an hundred inhabitants, 
while about two hundred more are difperfed over the 
lands belonging to the monaftery, and are employed in 
agriculture. T he cellar is by far the fineft part of the 
building. It contains two hundred cafks of wine, of 
which the chorcef is marked with the name of the fu- 
perior, and no one may touch it without his permiffion. 
This cellar receives a folemn and annual benediétion 
immediately after the vintage. The prayer recited be 
the fuperior on this occafion is printed in the Gree 
ritual. It is as follows: ‘* Lord God! who loveft man- 
kind, look on this wine, and on thofe that fhall drink 
it; blefs thefe veffeis as thou haft bleffed the wells of 
Jacob, the fith-pool of Siloa, and the beverage of thy 
noly apofties, Lord, who didft- condefcend to be’ pre- 
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DEBTORS. 


In Helland, fays Mr. Howard, burghers of efta- 
blifhed charaéters, to whom the name of peace-makers 
is given, are chofen to determine any claims where the 
fum does not exceed ¢zvo hundred guilders (about 181.) 
At feveral doors in Haerlam, I obferved a {mall board 
put up, with lace upon it, to fhew that the miftrefs of 
the houfe was lying-in ; and I was informed that a dif- 
turbance near a houfe thus guarded, would be feverely 
punifhed, and that the hufband could not at that time 
be arrefted for debt. 


MENDICANT MONK, 


PiRCKHEIMER, a German, informed Erafmus of a 
comical difpute which he had with a mendicant monk, 
This good man being in company where Erafmus was 
highly commended, fhewed his diffatisfaétion by his 
countenance and geftures; and being hard pufhed to 
declare what he had to cenfure in Erafmus, he faid, 
that this man, whom they affeéted to extol fo much, 
was a notorious eater of fowls, and that he knew it to 
be true, not fram the teftimony of others, but of his 
own eyes. ‘ Did Erafmus buy them, or fteal them?” 
faid Pirckheimer, ‘ He bought them,” faid the monk. 
“¢ Why then,” quoth Pirckheimer, ‘ there is a certain 
fox, who is a much greater knave ; for he comes into 
my yard frequently and takes away a fowl! without pay - 
ing me. But is it then a fin to eat fowls?” * Moft 
certainly,’’ anfwered the monk ; “ It is the fin of glut. 
tony ; and it becomes the more heinous when it is com- 
mitted and frequently repeated by churchmen.”’ “ Per- 
haps,’’ faid Pirckheimer, ‘ he eats them on faft-days.”” 
** No,” faid the monk ; “ but we ecclefiaftics ought to 

abftain 
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abftain upon all days from fuch delicacies.”” “ Ah! my 
good father,” faid Pirckheimer, “ it is not by eating 
dry bread that you have got that huge paunch of yours ; 
and if all the fowls which have gone into it could lift 
up their voices at once, and cackle in concert, they 
would make noife enough to drown the drums and 
trumpets of an army !” 


LINN EUS, 


The famous bonatift, when a medical praétitioner, 
was called to the lady of an Aulic counfellor, troubled 
with a cough. Linnzus prefcribed aremedy which fhe 
could carry by her for conftant ufe. This lady was one 
day at court, on acard party with Queen Ulrica Ele- 
nora. While playing, fhe put fomething into her mouth. 
“© What is this?’”’ afked the queen.—“ A remedy againft 
the cough, may it pleafe your majefty, [ always find 
myfelf much relieved after ufing it.’ The queen had 
a cough at that very time. Linnzus was called, he 
prefcribed the fame remedy, and the queen’s ailment 
difappeared. ‘Thus did the cowgA firft introduce him ta 
gourt, and there advance his profperity. 


CHARLES V. 


A SYMBOLICAL reprefentation was exhibited before 
Charles V. and his brother Ferdinand, at Augtburg, in 
1530, at the time when the Lutherans prefented their 
confeffion of faith to that affembly. 

As the princes were at table, a company of perfons 
offered to aét a fmall comedy for the entertainment of 
the company. They were ordered to begin; and firft 
entered a man in the drefs of a doétor, who brought a 
large quantity of fmall wood of ftraight and crooked 
billets, and laid it on the middle of the hearth and re- 
tired. On his back was written Reuchlin, When this 
a€tor went off, another entered, apparelled alfo like a 
dogtor, who attempted to make faggots of the wood, 
and to fit the crooked to the ftraight, but having la- 
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boured long to no purpofe, he went away out of humour, 
and fhaking his head. On his back appeared the naine 
of Erafmus. A third, dreffed like an Auguftinian 
monk, came in with a chaffing-difh full of fire, ga- 
thered up the crooked wood, clapped it upon the fire, 
and blew it till he made it burn, and went away : hav- 
ing upon his frock the name of Luther. A fourth en- 
tered, dreffed like an emperor, who feeing the crooked 
wood all on fire, feemed much concerned, and to put it 
out drew his fword and poked the fire with it, which 
only made it burnthe brifker. On his back was written 
Charles V. Latftly, a fifth entered in his pontifical ha- 
bit, and triple crown, who feemed extremely furprifed 
to fee the crooked billets all on fire, and by his coun- 
tenance and attitude betrayed exceflive grief. ‘Phen 
looking about on every fide to fee if he could find any 
water to extinguifh the flame, he cafts his eyes on two 
bottles in a corner of the room, one of which was full 
of oil, and the other of water, and im his hurry he un- 
fortunately feized on the oil, and poured it upon the 
fire, which made it blaze fo violently that he was forced 
to walk off. Qu his back was written Leo X. The 
reader, who is acquainted with the hiftory of the re- 
formation, will perceive the propriety of the reprefen- 
tation here given of thofe feveral charaéters, who were 
the principal aétors in bringing about that memorable 
event. 


LITERATURE. 


In Erafmus we behold a man who, in the days of his 
youth, lying under no fmall difadvantages of birth and 
education, depreffed by poverty, friendlefs, and un- 
fupported, or very flenderly fupported, made his way 
through all thefe obftacles, and by the help of bright 
parts, and conftant application, became one of the moft 
confiderable fcholars of the age ; and acquired the fa- 
vour and proteétion of princes, nobles, and prelates of 
the greateft name in church and ftate. Every man of 

letter 
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letters muft not indulge the vain hope, though he fhould 
be as learned, as ingenious, and as induftrious as Eraf- 
mus, to be as much encouraged and favoured as he was. 
But this is not a fufficient caufe to deter any perfon from 
a ftudious life. LEARNING is, in many refpeéts, its 
own reward—learning. applied to ufeful purpofes, and 
adorned with good manners. Without thefe, though it 
may be of fome fervice to the public, it will be of tmall 
comfort to the poffeffor. 


Ce 


A SERMON ON PAINTING, 
BY THE LATE LORD ORFORD. 


PREACHED BEFORE THE EARL OF ORFORD, AT 
HOUGHTON, 1742. 


PSALM CXV.—VERSE 6. 
They have mouths, but they peak not: eyes have they, 


but they fee not: neither is there any breath in their 
noftrils. 


HESE words, with which the royal prophet lafhes 
the infenfibility of the gods of Paganifm, are fo 
deicriptive of modern idolatry, that, though fo fre- 
uently applied, they ftill retain all the force of their 
irk feverity. 1 do not defign to run into the parallel 
of ancient and modern fuperitition, but fhall only ob- 
ferve with concern, that the fame arguments which at 
laft exploded and defeated the heathenifm of the Gen- 
ules, have not yet been able to conquer the more obfti- 
nate idolatry of Chriftians. The blind, the mifled Pa- 
gans bowed and adored the firft ray of truth that broke 
in upon them: but we have eyes, and will not fee! 

1 muft remark to you, that the words in the text, 
though {poken of images, which were more particularly 
the gods of the ancients, are equally referable to the pic- 
tures of the Romifh church, and to them I fhall chiefly 
confine this difcourfe, 


Indeed, 
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Indeed, fo grofs is the error of adoring the works of 
the creature, that the folly feems almoft greater than the 
fin ; feems rather to demand pity, than provoke indig- 
nation! They would worfhip | they bow to a fhadow ! 
—They would adore the incomprehenfive God! but 
they revere the faint produce of that own idea! In- 
ftead of him who is the eye of the univerfal world ; who 
fpeaks through all nature, who breathes life into every 
being; inftead of him, they adore fhadows that have 
eyes, but fee not; mouths, but fpeak not; neither 1s 
there any breath in their noftrils. Thefe are thy gods, 
O Rome! 

It has been obferved, that the evil principle has with 
the moft refined policy always chofen to {pread his law 
under the covert of the true one ; and has never more 
fuccefsfully propagated fin, than when introduced under 
the veil of piety. In the prefent cafe, has he not de- 
luded men into idolatry by paffing it on the world for 
religion? He preached up adoration of the godhead, 
but taught them to worfhip the copy for the original. 
Nay, what might have tended to heighten their devo- 
tion he perverted to the means of their deftruétion: 
Painting in itfelf is innocent ; no art, no fcience can be 
criminal ; it isthe mifapplication that muft eonftitute the 
fin. Can it be wrong, to imitate or work after the 
works of the divinity, as far as man can copy the touches 
of the great artificer ? It is when with impious eyes we 
look on the human performance as divine; when we 
call our own trifling imitations of the deity, inimitable 
gods: it is then we fin: this is vanity ! this is idolatry! 
Would we with other eyes regard thefe efforts of art, 
how conducive to religion! What fubjeéts for devout 
meditation! How great that Being that could give to 
his produétions the power even to work after his al- 
mighty hand, to draw after his heavenly defigns! 
Could we fo inform our labours, our creations, then 
were idolatry more excufable; then might the veffel fay 
to the potter, How shaft thou made me thus? 
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ome. 


And here I cannot but refleé on that infinite good- 
nefs, whofe thought for our amufement and employment 
is fcarce lefs admirable than his care for our being and 

refervation. Not to mention the various arts which 
i has planted in the heart of man, to be elaborated by 
ftudy, and ftruck out by application ; I will only men- 
tion this one of Painting. Himfelf from the duft could 
call forth this glorious fcene of worlds ; this expanfe of 
azure heavens and golden funs; thefe beautiful land- 
{capes of hill and dale, of foreft and of mountain, of ri- 
ver and of ocean! From nothing he could build this 
goodly frame of man, and animate his univerfal piéture 
with images of himfelf.—To us, not endowed with om- 
nipotence, nor matters of creation, he has taught with 
formlefs maffes of colours and diverfifications of hight and 
fhade to call forth little worlds from the blank canvafs, 
and to people our mimic landfcapes with almoft living 
inhabitants ; figures, who, though they fce not, yet 
have eyes; and have mouths that fcarce want fpeech. 
Indeed, fo great is the perfeétion to which he hath per- 
mitted us to arrive, that one is lefs amazed at the poor 
vulgar who adore what feems to furpafs the genius of 
human nature ; and almoft excufe the credulity of the 
populace, who fee miracles made cbvious to their fenfes 
by the hand of a Raphael or Guido. Can we wonder 
at a poor illiterate creature’s giving faith to any legend 
in the life of the Romith virgin, who fees even the doc- 
tors of the * church difputing with fuch energy on the 
marvellous circumftances afcribed to her by the catho- 
lics ? He muft be endowed with a courage, a ftrength 
of reafoning above the common ftandard, who can rejeét 
fables when the fword enforces, and the pencil almoft 
authenticates, the belief of them. Not only birds have 
pecked at painted fruit, and horfes neighed at the co- 
loured female: Apelles himfelf, the prince of the art, 
was deceived by one of its performances. No wonder 
then the ignorant fhould adore, when even the matter 
himfelf could be cheated by a refemblance. 
* Sce the picture by Guido, in the gallery. 
When 
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When I thus foften the crime of the deceived, I pron 
would be underftood to double the charge on the real T 
criminal; on thofe minifters of idolatry, who, calling Aicti 
themfelves fervants of the living God, transfer his fer- dure 
vice to inanimate images. Inftead of pointing out his of h 
attributes in thofe objeéts that might make religion moye crof: 
familiar to the common conceptions, they enfhrine the pall 
frail works of mortality, and burn incenfe to canvafs lanc 
and oil. cont 

Where is the good prieft, where the true charitable pen’ 
Levite, to point out the creator in the works of the erea- 1 
ture ? to aid the doubting, to ftrengthen the weak, to estes 
imprint the eternal idea on the frail underftanding ? Let fere 
him lead the poor unpraétifed foul through the paths of mot 
religion, and by familiar images mould his duétile ima- raif 
gination to a knowledge of his maker. Then were can 
painting united with devotion, and ranfomed from idola- Gus 
try ; and the blended labours of the preacher and the fro 
painter might tend to the glory of God : then were each fore 
picture a fermon, each pencil the pen of the heavenly foc 
qwriler. and 





Let him fay, Thus humble, thus refigned, looked 
the * Son of God, when he deigned to receive bapti{m 
















Vv 
from the hand of man; while miniftering angels with ; . 
holy awe beheld the wondrous office. wh 
Thus chaftely beauteous, in fuch meek majefty, fhone gin 
the mother + of God! Thus highly favoured among cag 
women was the handmaid of the Lord! Here behold lite 
the heavenly love of the holy family! the tender care, ’ 
the innocent {miles, the devout contemplation ! Behold im} 
infpired ¢ fhepherds bowing before the heavenly babe, ble 
and the holy mother herfelf adoring the fruit of her §§ pis 
* See the picture by Albano, in the faloon. 4 
+ Several pictures of Madonnas, particularly in the Carlo 4 
Marat room, and holy families. me; 
t The odtagon pitture of The Adoration, by Guido, in the ; 





gallery, 





womb { 
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womb! whilit good * Simeon in raptures of devotion 
pronounces the bleffings of that miraculous birth ! 

Then let him turn his eyes to fadder + fcenes ! to af 
fiction! to death! Let him behold what his God en- 
dured for his fake! behold the pale, the wounded body 
of his Saviour; wafted with fafting; livid from the 
crofs! See the fuffering parent {wooning ; and ail the: 
paffions expreffed which fhe muft have felt at that me- 
Jancholy inftant | Each touch of the pencil is a leffon of. 
contrition, each figure an apoftle to call you to re 
pentance. 

This leads me to confider the advantages of Painting 
over a fifter art, which has rather been allotted the pre- 
ference, 1 mean poetry. The power of words, the har- 
mony of numbers, the expreilion of thoughts, have 
raifed poetry toa higher ftation than the mute picture 
can feem to afpire to. But yet the poem is almoft con- 
fined to the nation where it was written: however 
ftrong its images, of bold its invention, they lofe their 
force when they pafs their own confines ; or not under- 
ftood, they are of no value ; or if tranilated, grow flat 
and untafted. But Painting is a language every eye, 
can read: the pictured paffions fpeak the tongue of 
every country. 

The centinence of t Scipio fhines with all its luftre, 
when told by the hand of a Pouffin; while all the ima- 
gination of the poet, or eloquence of the hiftorian, can 
caft no beauty on the virtuous aét, in the eye of an il- 
literate reader. 

When fuch benefits flow from this glorious art, how 
impious is it to corrupt its ufes, and to employ the no- 
bleft fcience to the mercenary purpofes of pricftly am- 
bition ! to lend all the brightnefs with which the maf- 

* Simeon and the child, by Guido, in the faloon. 

+ See the pi€ture of Chrift laid in the fepulchre, by Par- 
megiano, in the cabinet. 

{ See the picture on this fubje& in the gallery, 
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ter’s hand could adorn virtue, to deck the perfecuting, 
the barbarous, the wicked head of a fainted inquifitor, 
a gloomy vifionary, or an imaginary hermit! Yet fuch 
are deified, fuch are fhrouded in clouds of glory, and 
expofed for adoration, with all the force of ftudy and 
colours ! How often has a con{ecrated glutton, or noted 
concubine, been dreft in all the attributes of divinity, as 
the lewdnefs or impiety of the painter or pontiff has in- 
fluenced the picture !—The pontiffs! thofe gods on 
earth! thofe vicegerents of heaven! whofe riches, 
whofe vices, nay, whofe infirmities and near approach 
to the grave have perhaps raifed them to the * feat of 
infallibility ; foon proved how frail, how mortal, when 
the only immortality they can hope, is from the mafterly 
pencil of fome ineftimable painter ! 

This is indeed not one of the leaft merits of this, I 
may fay, heavenly art—its power to preferve the form 
of a departed friend, or dear relation dead! to fhow how 
feverely juft looked the good legiflator! how awfully 











ferene the humane, the true patriot! It fhows us with 
what fire, what love of mankind, W1L1L1AM flew to 
fave religion and liberty ! It expreffes how honett, how 
benign the line of HANOVER +! It helps our grati- 
tude to confecrate their memory ; and fhould aid our 
devotion to praife the almighty goodnefs, who by thole 
his infruments has preferved his people Ifracl ! 

{To be concluded in our next.) 














oR - 
POLITICAL PARTIES IN AMERICA. 


"THE Americans are republicans, but of two claffes ; 
| the one leaning toan extenfion rather than a limi- 
tation of the powers of the legiflative and executive go- 







* Sce the picture of pope Clement TX. in the Carlo Marat 
rgom. 

4 Seethe portraits of king William III, and king George I. 
by Sir Godfrey Kneller, in the parlour, 
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vernment ; rather leaning to Britifh than French poli- 
tics; inclining to introduce and extend the funding, the 
manufaéturing, and the commercial fyftems. In this 
clafs rank almoft all the executive officers of government, 
with Mr. Wafhington at their head, the majority of thé 
members of the fenates, and the greateft part of the 
opulent merchants of the large towns. This party is 
denominated the Federalifis party, becaufe they were 
the chief introducers and fupporters of the prefent fe- 
dral government, and the Conftitution of 1787, and 
partly from the very ingenious feries of letters in fae 
vour of that Conftitution by Mr. Hamilton, termed The 
Federalift. 

The other party are called Anti-federalifs: not be- 
caufe they are averfe to a federal government, or with, 
likethe French, for a republic one and indivifible 5 but in 
contradiftinétion rather to the denomination of the other 
clafs. The Anti-federalifts, at the time when the prefent 
American Conftitution was in agitation, were hoftile to 
the extenfive powers given to the Government, and 
wifhed for more frequent returns to the people of the 
authority they were to delegate to their truftees in office, 

This party objeéts to the large falaries given to the 
oficers of Government, to the State and the diftance 
affumed by fome among them, not even excluding the 
Prefident Wafhington, whofe manners and mode of liv. 
ing, cold, referved, and ceremonious (as it is faid) have 
tended, in fome degree, to counteract the effect of his 
great abilities and eminent fervices. 

You will eafily fuppofe from the preceding account, 
that the Federalifes are the ins, and the Anti-federalifts 
the outs of the American Government, and this is ina 
great degree but not univerfally true —Coopger’s Account 
of America. 
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ON FRIENDSHIP. 


Friendfhip like love is but a name, 

Unlefs to one you flint the flame ; 

The child whom many fathers fhare, 

Hath feldom known a father’s care : 

*Tis thus in friendfhip, who depend 

On many, rarely find a FRIEND. GAY. 


RIENDSHIP is the moft exalted affection of the 

human breaft. It is a theme which has engaged 

the attention of men of literature and wifdom. The 

poets have, with all the enthufiafm of verfe, celebrated 

its divine joys, and there is no man who mentions its 

name with indifference, or would with the world to bee 
lieve he did not cherith it within his bofom, 

The pleafure arifing from perfeé friendthip muft 
impart the moft lively and permanent fatisfaétion. When 
the virtues of the obje€& is the bafis of the union, excits 
ing tendernefs and efteem, when no interefted motives 
{way the mind, it muft neceffarily be expeéted to pro- 
duce the moft fublime felicity. 

And yet it is a melancholy truth, which the flighteft 
obfervation every day fubftantiates, that there is no hu- 
man poffeffion more tranfient in its duration. The world 
{warms with profeffors of friendthip. Every new ac- 
quaintance, it is the fathion of the times to call by that 
endearing name. The avocations of life demand a vi- 
gilant attention that our families may be properly fup- 
ported ; ainidfi the folicitude attending this purfuit, who 
ever experienced the felicitous delights of friendfhip ? 
‘There are many who receive affiftance from a benevo- 
lent and generous patron, which exaéts the warmeft gra- 
titude, but gratitude has no confanguinity with friend- 
fhip. It is ufual to call fuch a perfon our friend, but can 
we in his prefefice, or even dare we, give our opinions 
(if hoftile to his fentiments) on politics or religion with 
freedom ? Dues not a painful anxiety, left we fhould of- 

fend, 
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fend, fill our bofoms? No men who impartially exa- 
mine their own hearts, will difown the juftnefs of this 
reprefentation. 

There can exift no perfeé& friendthip without perfeé 
equality of condition. Inferiority of talents is fre- 
quently no bar to friendfhip, for men of genius are of- 
ten attracted by the amiable virtues of the objeét, rather 
than by the brilliancy of their wit, or by the folidity of 
their powers. After intenfe application, it muft be a 
delightful relaxation to have a friend to whom they can 
unbofom their hearts, and with perfeé&t confidence dif- 
clofe every wifh and motive of their fouls, on whofe 
cool judgment they can rely, and who, jealous of their 
fame, will cheerfully and honeftly inform them of every 
ation that would fally their reputation as authors, or 
affe&t their characters as men. 

Yet this union, though produétive of pleafure, can- 
not (if the gifts of fortune are withheld) in the hour of 
diftrefs meliorate their condition, or refeue them from 
the apprehcnfion of penury and confinement. Inftances 
are rare when affluent men, who have been delighted 
with the author’s produétions, have generoufly ftood 
forward, and extended the hand of friendthip to remove 
the preffure of their calamities. The melancholy fate 
of poor BurLeR is a ftriking inftance of the negleé& 
which diftreffed genius often meets with from the 

reat ! 

The univerfal complaint of the infincerity of friends, 
does not always deferve attention » for thofe who com- 
plain are not unfrequently the caufe of its tranfitory 
duration. Men who are the flaves of their bad difpofi- 
tions, this moment fanguine and endearing, and the 
next fullen, rude, and indifferent, cannot wonder at the 
feceflion of their friends. Who would not abandon any 

offeffion that gave perhaps more pain than pleafure ? 
hough after the tempeft of anger a calm fucceed, the 
ftormy paffion of the breaft, the lightning of the indig- 
nant eye, and the torrent of inveétive, will never be fore 
; 3 gatten, 
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gotten, for the wounds which the feelings receive are 
feldom healed. . One intemperate word has often anni- 
hilated an affectionate friendfhip that had exifted for 
years. 

As friends, to be truly agreeable, fhould not feruti- 
nize tooclofely each other’s innocent foibles, and though 
nothing immoral fhould be unnoticed, yet a candid al- 
lowance for fome trivial failings is to be expected. Mu- 
tual enjoyment is the end of all conneétions, and the 
moment any alteration takes place, cither in the fenti- 
ments or manners of the obje&t which attraéted our re- 
gard, the eye no longer glitters with pleafure at their 
approach, and the heart no more feels heavy at their 
abfence; we no longer wifh to participate their joys, 
nor fhare their forrows. 

Friendfhip, reciprocally felt, muft doubtlefs be an in- 
eftimable blefling, yet many entertain romantic opinions 
of this divine union of the human foul. It is furely not 
neceffary, as many think, to entomb in our friend’s bos 
fom every trifling thought, or unimportant occurrence, 
Though by the fudden impulfe of paffion, or by the 
force of ftrong perfuafion, or feducive example, we may 
commit a variety of foolifh aétions, it certainly cannot 
be perjury to friendfhip to let it repofe in our own 
breafts. The ftrong doétrine, that*hfe. i8.of no value 
without a friend, does not deferve general acceptation, 
for few men are calculated to fhare its bleffings. Yer 
life has its enjoyments. Every man being engaged in 
fome purfuit, either of pleafure or of profit, feidom be- 
ftows much attention to the charaéters, or propenfities 
of his aifociates. If they are civil, fenfible, and com- 
municative, he is fatistied. Obfervation has convinced 
him, that when the gloomy hour of diitre(s arrives, and 
when misfortune cuts off all his finiling profpe&s, there 
is fcarceiy one of all the group who would thed the tear 
of manly forrow, or would fly to his affifance. De- 
preffed by poverty, and driven by favage cruglty to the 
very verge of ruin, in vain he raves at his cruel deftiny; 

. in 
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43 
in vain he flies to his companions for relief. Their tor- 
pid breafts, unmoved by generous emotions, feel no pity ; 
their features, that {miles were wont to grace, are now 
disfigured by infolent indifference, or cold contempt. 
Shut are the doors that ufed to be opened with ardent 
hafte, and apparent hofpitality. The eye is now averted 
when they mect, and if perchance he is mentioned, it 
is withthe malignity of fiends who exult over ruined 
man. His diftrefs is now imputed to mifeonduét, and 
the generofity of his difpofition is now: called. profufe. 
nefs and oftentation. 

Though unbleft with real friends, the man of litera= 
ture can amufe himfelf with his. books, and with: his 
pen. ‘The man of {cience with his problems, the pea- 
fant with his jug of ale and jocund fong, and the domef~ 
tic man, with the prattle and embraces of ‘his children, 
and the endearments of his wife: in ¢Aezr fociety he 
finds, if health and fortune are propitious, every blef- 





fing of real importance in this life.. The refined plea» 
fures of friend{hip would certainly add to the fum of his 
felicity ; but if denied, he feels no gloomy difcontent, 
no diffatisfaétion with exiftence, or thews morofenefs 


towards his fellow men. The beauty of the rofeate 
morn, and the radiance of the declining fun, impart their 
ufual pleafurable fenfations—nor lefs harmonious are the 
feathery minftrels fongs, the murmuring brooks, of 
babbling rills. Equally beautiful are the ftarry orbs of 
heaven, and the pale moon whofe mild rays thew the 
diftant hills—the dufky woods, waved by the gales of 
night, and the tall fhadow of the oak refleéting ‘upon 
the adjoining mead, {till enrapture, ftili excite his gra- 
titude and praife. 

The uncertainty of friendfhip often proves of fingular 
advantage to a reflecting mind, and incites an ardent 
endeavour to attain the friendfhip of that BEING who 
knows not ¢he /hadow of a change! j.s. 
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ADVANTAGES OF GREAT BRITAIN, 
(From Keith's View of Great Britain). 
UR ifland poffeffes many and fignal advantages, 


which arife from different zaiura/, moral, and 
political caufes ; and fome of thefe are permanent, while 
others are only temporary. He is not a good fubjeét, 
who does not take delight in hearing the advantages 
which are enjoyed by the inhabitants of this country : 
nor is he a great ftatefman, who cannot diftinguith thofe 
which are permanent, and which cannot be taken from 
us; from thofe which are only temporary, and of which 
we may be deprived, either by our bad fortune, or our 
bad conduét. 

The xatural advantages of Great Britain are the 
following : 

1. From its fituation as an ifland, which, fince the 
union of the two kingdoms, contains only one nation, 
it is eafily defended againft foreign enemies ; and its in- 
habitants are capable of enjoying a greater degree of 
liberty than can be enjoyed, for any length of time, by 
any of the great kingdoms on the continent, who have 
an extenfive frontier to defend. 

2. From its geographical fituation, between 49 and 
59 degrees of north latitude, it enjoys a_ temperate cli- 
mate. ‘This tends to promote the warlike character of 
the people, and to keep them longer from effeminacy, 
than if Britain were firuated nearer to the equator. (A 
long time muft elapfe before Scotland and Wales are 
enervated by luxury. If they ever become effeminate, it 
muft be in fpite of nature). It alfo tends’ to pro- 
mote the national induftry, and enables us to pasliiin 
more labour in the courfe of a year, than if Britain had 
been placed nearer to the pole. The inhabitants of the 
polar circles are fhivering with cold, or buried under 
ground in a ftate of inaétivity ; while thofe of Britain, 
during the winter feafon, are aétive and —a 
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We live, I-confefs, in a variable, but in a healthy cli- 
mate; which is equally favourable to bravery and to 
induftry. 

3- From the extent of its furface,-and the quality of 
its foil, our ifland is capable of maintaining all its mha- 
bitants. It has frequently exported grain to other 
countries, generally exports a confiderable quantity to 
its colonies ; and from the attention which is now ge- 
nerally paid to its agriculture, it will foon be able to fup- 
port a much increafed population, 

4. From its mines, rude produce, and raw materials, 
it is capable of maintaining a great number of manufac 
turers, who may either exchange their goods with the 
farmers for articles of provifion, or with other nations, 
for fuch materials or manufactures as they ftand in 
need of. 

s. From its figure, which is oblong, and indented 
with many harbours and navigable rivers, it is much 
more adapted for foreign commerce, than if, like Borneo, 
it were of a {pherical figure ; while both its harbours and 
inland navigation facilitate the conveyance.of ‘bulky or 
weighty goods from one part of the ifland’to another. 

6. The population of this kingdom, which now cone 
tains eight millions of inhabitants, is already very confi. 
derable ; and, notwithftanding our wars and émigra- 
tions to our foreign colonies and other countries, is in- 
creafing, and is capable of being yet more increafed.— 
Scotland, within thefe forty years, is known to have ins 
ereafed above a fourth part of its prefent population, or 
a third of its inhabitants, fince 1756. England has alfo 
greatly increafed, and if we pay at laft proper attention 
to our agriculture, our population may foon be double 
of its prefent number. , 

The moral advantages which Britain enjoys, are its 
religion and its laws. 

i, The Chriftian religion has long been received in 
our ifland. It kept men together in fociety, and had 
feveral good effeéts, in the dark and middle ages. Hap- 
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pily for this country, on the revival of literature it was 
reformed; and with fligh: fhades of difference, was efta- 
blifhed both in South and North Britain. In both, it 
exifis in a far purer form than that in which it was 
retained in a neighbouring country, where the fimpli- 
city of Chriftianity was disfigured by the ceremonies, 
or deftroyed by the fuperftition of the Romifh Church. 
In the form in which we receive this pure, mild, and 
humane religion, it is highly agreeable to reafon ; and 
tends fo much to promote peace, order, and good morals 
in fociety, that the political philofupher; who femetimes 
doubts its evidence, is as much bound to refpeét and 
fupport it, as the learned divine, who firmly believes its 
truth, and ftrenuoufly fupports its authority. 

2. Good laws, which permit inequality of fortunes, 
as the rewards of valour and induftry, of wifdom and 
Virtue, but eftablifh the equality of rights, are another 
clafs of moral caufes, which have been highly beneficial 
to this kingdom. Thefe laws have not been enaéted by 
the arbitrary power of a prince, but by the wifdom of 
the great councils of the nation ; or have been eftablithed 
by long ufage, and a general conviétion of their utility ; 
and are exercifed in general nut by the cadi of a defpot, 
or the deputy of a great baron; but by a jury of Eng~ 
lifhmen, who have every motive to do juftice. Thefe 
laws, with all their imperfe€lions, are perhaps the beft 
in the known world ; and, as moral caufes, they have 
contributed much to the profperity o: this kingdom. 

The political advantages of this kingdom, are its free 
conftitution, and its prefent ftate of civilization, or pro- 
grefs to focial refinement. 

1. The Britith conftitution, long the glory of this 
country, and the envy of foreigners, is not, ftriétly 
{peaking, a monarchy, but as Montefquieu juftly ob- 
ferves, a mixed form of government. While our civil 
laws are founded on jufiice and reafon, and, as above 
mentioned, are efficient caufes of our national profpes 
rity, our political conftitution, which is fo favourable to 
our 
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our liberty, has been productive of the moft importantad- 
vantages to this country. It has diftributed the different 
branches of political authority, between the King, 
Lords, and Commons, in tuch a way, as has been found 
by experience to promote the generai good of fociety ;— 
has been found to do fo by a great nation, which has 
made a feries of experiments, of different kinds of go~ 
vernment, for many centuries, and which, I hope, will 
as foon be induced to adopt the unfounded hypothefes of 
Des Cartes, in preference to the experimental philofo- 
phy of Sir Ifaac Newton, as it will prefer the French 
theories of liberty, to that well-tried and practical go- 
vernment, the Britifh conftitution. By this the autho- 
rity of the King is limited, while his perfon is held fa- 
cred, and his minifters are liable to be profecuted or 
impeached ;—the fenators or peers are rendered inde- 
pendent of popular opinion ; and the reprefentatives of 
the people ars removeable at certain periods, when their 
conftituents do not choofe to re-eleét them.—No taxes 
can be impofed upon the people, but what are granted 
by their reprefentatives; and no man can be tried for 
any crime, but by ajury of his peers. The effeé of 
this conftitution, which has no doubt given us our na- 
tional pride, have been very important and beneficial. 
It has raifed our national charafter, increafed our na- 
tional ftrength, and encouraged our national induftry. 

z. The ttate of fociety in which we live at prefent, 
tends very much toincreafe the demand for labour. The 
difcoveries in philofophy have led to the invention of 
various machines, which fhorten that labour ; and, in 
our progrefs from rudenefs to refinement, we have 
learned the divifions of labour, and the art of manu- 
faéturing goods to a great degree of finenefs. Hence a 
common labourer in Great Britain has more real accom- 
modation than an African prince. 

While natural, moral, and political caufes, taken fe- 
parately, have procured fo many advantages to the na- 
tlon, they have, when all united, raifed our country to 
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great ftrength and opulence ; and have increafed our 
refources to a very great extent. Induftry has been 
ftimulated, labour abridged, our capital accumulated, 
and agriculture encouraged. The complete proteétion 
of private property has ftimulated induftry. ‘The divi- 
fion of labour, which has generally taken place, has 
rendered that labour more produétive to the community. 
And the accumulation of capital, the joint effeé of na- 
tional induftry and of the ceconomy of individuals, added 
to the invention of various machines by our philofophers 
and mechanicians, enable us to manufacture goods at a 
cheaper rate, than can be done by thofe nations where 
the nominal price of labour is much lower, and the real 
value of money is much higher than in this country. 
Our agriculture has been ftimulated and improved, by 
the influx of wealth among our manufacturers. Great 
Britain is, on the whole, one of the beft cultivated 
countries in Europe; and maintains above eight mil- 
lions of inhabitants, with more real.value of-food than 
is allowed in many countries to ten millions, and per- 
haps, in fome places, to twelve millions of people. At 
the fame time it deferves to be particularly remarked, 
that it is probably the only great nation that ever exifted, 
whofe floating capital is equal in value to its fixed capis 
tal, or to all the landed property in the ifland. 

Such are the acvantages which the inhabitants of 
this country enjoy, which have raifed the power of 
Great Britain to fo great a height, and which have en« 
creafed the wealth of the nation to fo great an extent,: 
that no Britifh fubjeét, who has the’ full ufe of his un- 
derftanding, will exchange them.with the privileges of 
any nation upon earth, 
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AN 
ACCOUNT OF THE FATA MORGANA; 
OR, 


THE OPTICAL APPEARANCE OF FIGURES IN THE 
SEA AND THE AIR IN THE FARO OF MESSINAa.« 


(From Nickolfon’s Fournal of Philofophy.) 
As when a fhepherd of the Hebrid Ifles 


Placed far amid the melancholy main, 
Whether it be lone fancy him beguiles, 
Or that aerial beings fometimes deign 
To ftand embodied to our fenfes plain, 
Sees on the naked hill or valley low, 
The whilft in ocean Phoebus dips his wain, 
A vaft affembly, moving to and fro, 
Then all at once in air diffolves the wandrous fhow. 
THOMSON, 


ar, conan philofophical writers and travellers, 
among them our Englifh travellers Brydone and 
Swinburne, make mention of a very ftriking phenome- 
non which occafionally appears in the Straits of Meffinay 
and is known by the name of Fata Morgana, or as fome 
render it, the Caftles of the Fairy Morgana. The ac- 
counts differ from each other as well with refpe& to the 
appearances, as the concomitant circumftances which are 
fuppofed to be neceffary for producing them. How far 
the effeéts themfelves may be fubjeét to variation, or to 
what extent the imagination of the narrators, who fpeak 
of the exhibition as calculated to produce aftonifhment, 
may be fubjeé to irregularity, would admit of difcuf- 
fion ; but the general certainty of the events, is matter of 
univerfal notoriety, and admits of no doubt. 

When the rifing fun fhines from that point whence 
its incident ray forms an angle of about forty-five de- 
grees on the fea of Reggio, and the bright furface of the 
water in the bay is not difturbed either by-the wind or 


the current, the fpeétator being placed on an ‘eminence 
Vou. V. E of 
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of the city, with his back to the fun and his face to the 
fea, on afudden there appear in the water, as in a 
catoptric theatre, various multiplied objeéts, that is to 
fay, numberlefs feries of pilafters, arches, caftles well 
delineated, regular columns, lofty towers, fuperb pa- 
laces, with balconies and windows, extended alleys of 
trees, delightful plains with herds and flocks, armies of 
men on foot and horfeback, and many other ftrange 
images in their natural colours and proper aétions, pafs 
fing rapidly in fucceffion along the furface of the fea, 
during the whole of the fhort period of time, while the 
above-mentioned caufes remain. But if, in addition to 
the circumftances before defcribed, the atmofphere be 
highly impregnated with vapour and denfe exhalations, 
not previoufly difperfed by the aétions of the wind or 
waves, or rarefied by the fun; it then happens, that in 
this vapour, as in a curtain extended along the channel 
to the height of about thirty palms, and nearly down to 
the fea, the obferver will behold the fcene of the fame 
objcdis, not only refleéted from the furface of the fea, 
but likewife in the air, though not fo diftiné or well 
defined as the former objeéts from the fea. Laftly, if 
the air be flightly hazy and opaque, and at the fame 
time dewy, and adapted to form the iris, then the above- 
mentioned objeéts will appear only at the furface of the 
fea, as in the firft cafe, but all vividly coloured or fringed 
with red, green, blue, and other prifmatic colours. 


a 


THE CANT OF THE TIMES. 


Laudator temporis aéti 
Se puero, cattigator cenforque minorum. 
HORACE. 


| °O men of every clafs, the degeneracy of the age 
JL in which they live, is a common topic of decla- 
mation. However juft, in particular inftances, their 
cenfures may be, they, for the moft part, arife from 
weaknels, 
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weaknefs, affectation, and pride. The declaimer himfelf 
istacitly infinuating that Ae is free from the contagion of 
the times. But would not the perfon thus engaged in 
captioufly cenfuring the age, be better employed in en- 
deavouring to remove the grounds of this charge, by di- 
ligently performing the duties of his own fphere. Each 
individual will confider himfelf as not included in a 
charge, laid in fuch general terms as this mutt neceffarily 
be.—It can therefore only ferve to fhow the affectation 
or ill humour of the perfon, who fo officioufly points 
out, and declaims againft, the vices and follies of the pre- 
fent day. 

It is not meant, however, that where vice and deges 
Tracy are prevalent, they fhould not be impartially ex- 
pofed and condemned. Truths, in fuch a cafe, however 
difagreeable they may be, muft be told, and reprefented 
in the cleareft light. This is the duty of every en- 
lightened patriot ; and of all who are concerned for the 
weifare and happinefs of the ftate, of which they are 
members. All | intend in this Effay, is to fhew the 
folly and weaknefs of that captious temper of mind; 
which is pleafed only in cenfuring the degeneracy of the 
prefent day ; and in making inviduous comparifons of 
the prefent with the virtues of former times. 

In the prefent age (as they have in all ages) particu- 
lar vices and abufes do certainly prevail. The vices of 
the prefent day, appear to me to be chiefly thofe of 
chicanery, deceit, and a cold indifference towards reli- 
gion. Thefe are certainly evils of a very dangerous and 
deftru€tive tendency. They ftain and defile the cha 
racter, while they abufe the heart. 

But let us look into hiftory.—Let us view the cha- 
racter of our countrymen in former times. We will 
then fee that vices of a more alarming nature charac- 
terifed the great mafs of our anceftors. Are not the 
annals of our nation {tained by the horrid effeés of that 
fpirit of intolerance, bigotry, fanaticifm, and cruelty, 
which poffeffed the minds of the people ? Can any feel- 
ing reader refrain from fhuddering at the defcription of 
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thefe horrid fcenes of cruelty and violence which ac- 
companied the fuppofed difcovery of the Popith Plot in 
the reign of our fecond Charles ? bp one, furely. 

In the prefent day, the minds of the common people 
are more enlightened and improved than in former 
times, by the extenfive {pread of knowledge and infor- 
mation.—But thefe ig no means exclude the entrance of 
vicious habits :—and in a ftate of commerce, what vices 
are more common than cArcanery and deceit? As tothe 
laft-mentioned vice, to wit, an indifference towards re- 
ligion, may it not in fome meature be accounted for 
from the laxnefs, and unexemplary conduét of the ge- 
nerality of our clergy ? 

Of late itis to be lamented, that many proofs of a 
depravity in the national tafte have appeared.— But with 
fuch excellent models of tafte and elegance before us, as 
the works of a JOHNSON, a SMOLLE T, and a GOLD. 
SMITH, much may fuiil be hoped. 

Depravity in the tafte of the age had arifen to a fur- 
Se height in the days of Pope :—it called forth his 

old and manly fatire, and the depravity difappeared, 
Laudable efforts with the fame view are now making. 
And certainiy the beft withes and hopes of every reader 
of tafte do accompany the prefent exertions of a GIF- 
FoRD*. But while the cenfurers of the age continue 
only to took general complaints againft the degeneracy 
of the times, without marking with a friendly hand any 
particular abufes, little advantage can be expected to 
arife. Thefe complaints do not, cannot flow froma 
genuine patrioti{m, they only indicate a heart chilled by 
cenfure, and narrowed by prejudice. 

Glafgow College, B.R. 3. Ge 

Aug. 15, 1798. 


* W.Grrrorp, Efq. author of the Baviad and Meviad, 
and from any thing the writer of this article has feen, the moft 
jikely to be the author of The Purfuits of Literature. 
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A VISIT TO 
SIR ASHTON LEVER’s MUSEUM, 


NEAR BLACK FRIARS BRIDGE*, 


BY JOHN EVANS, A. M. 


Hail, fovereign goodnefs! all-produétive mind ! 

On all thy works thy/e/f infcribed we find, 

How various all, how varioufly endowed ! 

How great their number—and each part how good! 

How perfeét then muft the great Parent fhine? 

Who with one aét of energy divine 

Laid the vaft plan, and finifhed the defign. 
BLACKLOCK, 


PON entering this elegant repofitory of natural 

curiofities, my mind was {mitten with a pleafing 
admiration. A defire of becoming acquainted with the 
fair varieties of nature fired my bofom. Here, was every 
profpeé of having my curiofity gratified. 

The firft apartment which claimed my attention, con- 
tained articles brought over from the South Sea I flands 
by CooKE, that immortal navigator! Whilft we gaze 
at the ingenuity of favages, we cannot but be aftonifhed 
at the fight of their gods, The frightfulnefs of their 
figures indicates the extent of their fear which could 
have fuggefted fuch hideous monfters. It has been re- 
marked, that favages are of opinion, that a good Being 
ought not to be worfhipped, for his only inclination is, 
to make men happy; therefore he wants no fupplica~ 
tions for the purpofe. Whereas, evil fpirits full of mif- 
chief fhould be propitiated, and every pofflible rite de- 
vifed and praétifed for the attainment of that end. In 
the contemplation, however, of thefe exhibitions of 


* Sir Afhton Lever deferves well of the public for having 
furnifhed them with fo valuable a cabinet of natural hiftory, 
which has, in feveral refpects, been augmented by the prefent 
poffeffur, the ingenious Mr. Parkinfon. 
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fuperftition, we cannot help pitying the ignorance of 
thofe deluded creatures who have recourfe to fuch 
objeéts for fuccour. In ovr breafts, who are enlight- 
ened by the rays of revelation, the confideration of the 
fuperiority. of our condition fhould infpire gratitude. 
We are taught to proftrate ourfelves before the ONE 
only true and living Gop! 

We next are prefented with nature herfelf in 
her variegated fcenery. Her ftores are ufually diftri- 
buted into three grand departments; the foffile, the 
vegetable, and the animal kingdoms. The accuracy of 
this divifion renders it fubfervient to the knowledge of 
natural hiftory. Each of thofe kingdoms hath their 
feveral divifions, for which in a perfed? mufeum a fhelf 
will be referved. It may be inftruétive to the reader 
to know the feveral claffifications *. 

Eleven clafles comprehend the fofile or mineral 
kingdom, which forms the original bafis of every thing 
pertaining to this globe. They have neither organiza- 
tion nor hfe. The claffes are: 1. Waters, 2. Earth, 
3. Sands. 4. Stones. 5. Salts. 6. Pyrites. 7. Semi- 
metals. 8. Metals. g. Bitumens and fulphurs. 10. Vol- 





canic productions. 11. Petrifaétions, foffils, and /u/us 


nature. 

The vegetable kingdom embraces ten divifions. 
Vegetables are organifed bodics, but they poffefs not 
like animals, fpontaneous motion or feeling. 1. Roots,’ 
2. Barks. 3. Woodsand Stalks. 4. Leaves. 5. Flow- 
ers. 6. Fruits and feeds. 7. Parafite plants; alfo aga- 
rics and mufhrooms. 8. The juices of vegetables; fuch 
as balfams and folid refins, refinous gums, and gums 
properly fo called. 9. Extraéted juices, fugars and 
dregs. 10. Marine plants, and plants growing on the 
fea fhore. 

The remaining department of natural hiftory the 


anima! kingdom, is included alfo in ten divifions. This 


* See the Encyclopedia Britannica, Article, Natural Hif- 
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kingdom derives the fubftance neceffary to its exiftence, 
either mediately or immediately, from the vegetable 
kingdom. The divifions of the animal department are 
thefe: 1. Lithophytes. 2. Zoophytes. 3. Teftaceous 
animais. 4. Cruftaceous animals. 5. Infeéts. 6. Fithes. 
4. Amphibious animals, reptiles, and oviparous quadrus 
peds. 8. Birds with their nefts and egys. 9. Vivipae 
rous quadrupeds. 10, Man. 

Under thefe feveral charaéteriftical claffes in each of 
thefe three kingdoms of nature, are other divifions, al- 

moft without end. This general furvey, however, will 
lead us to form a faint idea of the extent of the ftores 
with which nature hath prefented us. The origin, the 
prefervation, and the deftruction of thefe feveral P objeals 
in their full extent, open a wide field for fpeculation. 

In the mufeum, which we are now furveyiny, elegant 
fpecimens are exhibited of fome of the principal curiofi- 
tics which can engage the human attention. Its articles 
indeed more efpeciaily belong to the mineral and animal 
kingdoms. To thefe departments, therefore, we fhall 
conine thefe few reflections, which are defigned to 
promote the initruétion and entertainment of the rifing 
generatton. 

In the mzweral kingdom very numerous are the arti- 
cles challenging our attention. The varieties into 
which the particles of matter are thrown excite our 
aftonifhment. The beauties refulting from the chry ftal- 
lization of certain bodies cannot be defcribed, and the 
reguiar manner in which the chry fallization of each. 
body is formed, has baffled the {kill of the profoundeft 
philofophers. b he different concretions, however dif- 
cernible to the fcrutinizing eye, cannot be fully explain- 
ed. hat nature is governed by fta ated laws, is readily 
atknowledged ; but the mode by which they operate 
efcape human obfervation. Thefe fecrets perhaps are 
referved for the future difcoveries of chymiftry. 

In the treafures of the earth it is not beauty alone 
that we are called uponm-to behold. The a nremets | 
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of the mineral tribes is a matter of aftonifhment ! metals 
and femi-metals, with their varieties, are deferving of 
attentive confideration. Gold, filver, iron, lead, toge- 
ther with their fubordinate claffes, muft not be paffed 
over in filence. What riches are contained in the bofom 
of the globe! Nature is replete with wonders. We are 
pleafingly furprifed in examining her ftores. The ufe- 
ful purpofes to which thefe foffils are applied, render 
them of unfpeakable advantage to fociety. It is not 
gold itfelf, but the evil purpofes to which it is not un- 
frequently appropriated, and the evil paflions which it 
fometimes generates, that makes it produétive of mifchief 
to mankind. Upon nature we lay no blame. To our 
abufe of the favours of heaven fhould our miferies be 
traced. Of what great importance is /rox alone to the 
interefts of fociety! In almoft every article contribut- 
ing to our accommodation and comfort is this mineral 
ufed. To impart ftability to our domettic habitations, 
to keep off the inveterate foe, to form implements of 


induftry, to impregnate liquids with medicinal qua- 
lities ; thefe, together with other purpofes equally vaiu- 
able, cannot be eafily eftimated. Indeed minerals in ge- 
neral are of inconceivable utility : 


Hence labour draws his tools; hence burnifhed war 
Gleams on the day; the nobler works of peace 
Hence blefs mankind, and generous commerce binds 
The round of nations in a golden chain! 


THOMSON. 


It has been a queftion agitated with warmth, whether 
to the difcovery of minerals, or to the taming of animals, 
mankind are moft indebted for many of the advantages 
and pleafures of human life. 

Volcanic produtions alfo excite within the thought- 
ful mind awful confiderations. Fire is a terrific ele- 
ment. Operating upon the interior parts of nature, 
and flinging up into the air vaft maffes of its liquid 
ftores, muft appall the ftouteft heart, and beak er 
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firmeft fpeCtator into a degree of trepidation. This is a 
phenomenon on which the fkill of philofophers has been 
ftudioufly exercifed. Whatever hypothefis has been 
formed for its explication, the tremendous faét is ace 
knowledged. By thefe fiery eruptions, what folemn 
ideas are excited in the contemplative mind! Individuals 
refiding in the neighbourhood of Etna or Vefuvius 
muft experience feriousemotions. Yet, we are credibly 
informed, that their gaiety is not on this account di- 
minifhed. With them it feems, /ugicient unto the day is 
the ewtl thereof. The ruins of Herculean affright them 
not; thefe fpecimens of devaftation difturb not their 
tranquillity. Happy would it be did thefe inftances of 
the Divine Power remind men of their dependance on 
the Supreme Being! Means of vengeance are in his 
pofeilion, yet mercy and compaffion are his chief de» 
Fight. 

From the mixera/, paffing over the vegetable, we 
efcend into the an/ma/ kingdom, fince this cabinet of 
natural hiftory contains chiefly what relates to thefe 
two departments. 

Animal life is diftributed into a thoufand channels, 
from the crawling infeét up to the elephant of gigantic 
magnitude! The gradation is wonderful, and every ftep 
replete with difplays of the divine wifdom. The con- 
templation of this extenfive {cale of Being affords ex- 
quifite pleafure. To perceive fo many animals en- 
joying the bleffing of exiftence, proves a fource of 
fatisfaction to the benevolent mind. It expands the 
heart, and elevates our notions of the deity. 

The 7x/e@, though fmall, in fome cafes fcarcely dif- 
cernable to the natural eye, is, notwithftanding, a world 
of wonders! By the aid of the microfcope its tru€ture 
has been inveftigated, and its manifold intricacies un- 
ravelled. The multiplicity and perfeétion of its feveral 
parts, the exquifite nicety with which they are adjufted, 
andthe curious ends which they are adapted to anfwer, 
proclaim its Maker to be diving! Even the ana 
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infect difplays the perfeétions of Deity! Were we 
more acquainted with thefe fubjeéts, the more height- 
ened would be our admiration! That the generality of 
mankind flumber over thefe manifeftations of infinite 
wifdom, muft be afcribed to their ignorance and inatten- 
tion. 

The Aes next claim our attention—from the incon- 
fiderable thrimp, up to the vaft whale, the terror of the 
northern feas :— 


«© Where the huge potent of the fcaly train, 
Enormous fails incumbent o’er the main 

An animated ifle: and in his way 

Dathes to heaven’s blue arch the foaming fea.’ 


How admirably adapted is the form of a fith to glide 
through the watery deep! Its fcales for means of de- 
fence, and to facilitate the rapidity of its motion are 
well fitted. Every part of its conftitution accords with 
the element in which it is deftined to live. The pifca- 


tory tribes contribute to the fupport of the lower claffes 
of mankind, and occafionally augment the delicacies of 
the rich man’s table. By catching of them means of 
livelihood are afforded to numbers of the human race, 
whilft the contemplative angler with his rod and line 
fooths the cares, and leffens the oppreflive anxicties of 
life ! 

The dirds demand no fmall fhare of our admiration. 
To the elegance of their forms—the richnefs of their 
hues—and the general beauty of their appearance, ng 
{peétator can be infenfible. From the diminutive hum- 
ming bird to the oftrich of the defert, what varieties 
exift in this department of nature! The feathery tribes, 
by the gentlencfs of their manners, and the melody of 
their tongues, charm every heart that poffeffes the leait 
degree of fenfibility. Nor muft we forget the fkill with 
which their little nefts are formed. The variety of its 
materials—the delicacy of its ftruéture—and its fitnels 
in every refpect for a habitation, enfure our applaufe; 
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Mott of all it wins my admiration 

Fo view the ftruéture of this little work 

A Binp’s-nest. Mark it well within, without, 
No tool had he that wrought—no knife to cut, 
No nail to fx; no bodkin to infert, 

No glue to join—his little beak was all. 

And yet how neatly finithed! What nice hand, 
With every implement, and means of art 

And twenty years apprenticefhip to boot 

Could make me fuch another? Fondly then 

We boat of excellence, whofe nobleft {kill 
Inflindlive genius foils, HURDSS, 


Quadrupeds of every dimenfion form an interefting 
fubjeét of contemplation, Their ftruéture, their ap- 
pearance, and their utility in the general fyftem, ftrike 
every attentive mind. Pope has applied to the elephant 
the epithet of 4a/f-reafoning—and the dog has on vari- 
ous occafions exhibited powers of ratiocination. In- 
ftances of fagacity are on record, which excite our fur- 
prife and aftonifhment. The attachment of dogs to their 
matters is almott inconceivable. Their docility alfo is 
proverbial. Pez/ou was a common mode of terminating 
itfe among the Romans—and thefe animals were trained 
to exhibit on a public ftage, all the progreflive agonies 
attending that kind of diffolution. Indeed to detail 
every {pecimmen of their inftinétive and acquired difcern- 
ment, would excced our limits, Suffice it to fay, that 
the fagacity of the dog—the docility of the horfe—the 
fkill of the beaver—the domeftic fociability of the cat, 
are qualities deferving of our atrention. Even the comic 
playfulnefs of the monkey, adminifters to our entertain- 
ment. 

With Man, the Mafter-piece of creation, fhall we 
conclude thefecurfory obfervations. Whatever be his in- 
firmities, his body and his mind yield ample materials 
for enquiry—The one formed from the dutt of the earth, 
‘s fearfully and wonderfully made—the other ifuing 
trum the breath of God, is an equal manifetiation of his 
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power and wifdom. When man was originally created, 
he was invefted with the dominion of this lower world, 

nature and extent of his faculties, he was well 

ed for this elevated fphere of being. Every 
thing which may be denominated art, flows from th 
ingenuity of the rational principle, by which the human 
race are lifted up above the other parts of creation. All 
things refulting from human {kill are exhibitions of what 
his reafon can effect in the ftation which has been 
afligned him. Much has been advanced refpeéting the 
favage and civilized ftate of human beings. By the dif- 
contented, the advantages of the former have been 
magnified, and the evils of the latter exaggerated. The 
arts and fciences, however, are memorable inftances of 
human ability; and from the praétice of the one, and 
the ftudy of the other, ianumerable advantages have beea 
derived. Maz, in his individual and focial capacity, isa 
juft fubjeét of aftonithment. He has been emphatically 
ttiled a microcofm—a little world ! His conftitution, both 
of body and of mind, therefore, fhould be minutely €X- 
amined, for the toil of'our refearches will be amply 
repaid, 

The moft prominent feature of the human mind is 
the power of difcrimimating and clafling the objeds 
(however numerous) fubmitted to its infpeétion. ‘This 
faculty is conneéied with the philofophy of the intelled, 
and deeply interwoven with the Rructure of man. Sim. 
ple and eafy appears the procefs of difiribution in the 
prefent improved ftate of fociety. But at the origia 
of things, it muft have been a work of immentfe labour, 
and therefore, though gradual in its operation, attended 
with confiderable difficulty. To arrange, for inftance, 
the produétions of nature into th eir appropriate clafles, 
muft have required great ingenuity. The eye mut 
have marked the objects with keen penetration, and the 

nind muft have poffeffed an extenfive comprehention of 
them, before a juft arrangement was effected. Thele 
things being done to our hands, we are not fufficiently 
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apprifed of their utility. Difcrimination is, indeed, the 
batis on which the fuperftruéture of all {cience hath been 
reared, 

This luminous property of human intelleét leads to 
devotion. In an unfophifticated mind, the traits of 
power and wifdom, difcernible throughout nature, ge- 
nerate a belief in the exiftence and perfeétions of a Su- 
preme Being. ‘The diffeétion of the human frame alone 
convinced the famous phyfician Galen, that there is a 
God. From the underftanding of a man, endued with 
fenfibility, this elevated idea cannot be excluded. It is 
his delight to recognize that great Firft Caufe by which 
all things have been created and fuftained ! To him, the 
univerfe is a fpacious temple; every part of whofe 
archite€ture affords incitements to devotion: 


* T read his awful name, embiazon’d high, 
With golden letters on the illumined fky ; 
Nor lefs the my/ffic characters I fee 
Wrought in each flower, infcrib’d on ev’ry tree; 
In ev’ry leaf that trembles to the breeze, 
I hear the voice of Gop among the trees: 
In every creature own thy forming pow’r, 
In each event thy Providence adore. 
Thus fhall I reit unmov’d by all alarms, 
Secure within the temp/e of thine arms; 
From anxious cales, from gloomy terrors frees 
And feel myfelf omnipotent in thee.” 
MRS. BARBAULD. 


Of all the fyftems fabricated by profanity for the ex- 
tinétion of its fears, atheifm is the moft infulting to the 
underftanding, and the moft unwelcome to the heart. 
Chance, its favourite term, is deftitute of meaning, or , 
rather was invented to conceal the ignorance of thofe 
perfons by whom it was adopted. ‘ Athiefm,’’ faid the 
late Lord Orford, ‘I diflike. It is gloomy, uncom- 
fortable, and, in my eye, unnatural and irrational. It 
certainly requires more credulity to believe that there is 
no God, than to believe that there isa God. This fair 
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creation, thofe magnificent heavens, the fruit of matter 
and chance! O impoffible !’’ 


Bifhop Watfon, alfo, who poffeffes an enlightened 
and philofophic mind, pertinently remarks :— 


«© When a man makes a watch, builds a fhip, ereéts a filk~ 
mill, conitruéts a telefcope, we do not fcruple to fay, that the 
man has a defign in what he does. And can we fay that this 
folar fyftem, a thoufand times more regular in all its motions 
than watches, fhips, or filk-mills, that the infinity of other 
fyftems difperfed throughout the immenfity of fpace, incon 
ceivably furpaffing in magnitude and complication of motion 
this of which our earth is but a minute part, or even that the 
eye which now reads what is here written, a thoufand times 
better fitted for its funétion than any telefcope, can we fay, that 
there was vo defign in the formation of thefe things ? 

“€ Tell us not that it is allowed that there muft be intelli- 
gence in an artificer who makes a watch or a telefcope; but 
that as tothe 4rtificer of the univerfe, we cannot comprehend 
his nature. What then fhall we on that account deny his ex- 
iitence ? With better reafon might a grub, burjed in. the bowels 
of the earth, deny the exiftence of a man, whofe nature it can- 
not comprehend ; for a grub is indefinitely nearer to man in all 
intellectual endowments (if the expreflion can be permitted) 
than man is to his maker. With better reafon may we deny 
the exjftence of an inrellefual faculty in the man who makes a 
machine; we know not the nature of the man; we fee not 
the mind which contrives the figure, fize, and adoption of the 
feveral parts; we fimply fee the hand which forms and puts 
them together. 

“ Shall a fhipwrecked mathematician, on obferving a geo- 
metrical figure accurately defcribed on the fand of the fea-fhore, 
encourage his followers with faying, Let us hope for the bef, 
Jor I fee the traces of Men. And fhall not man, in contemplat- 
ing the ftruéture of the univerfe, or of any fart of it, fay tothe 
whole human race :—Brethren ! be of good comfort, we are 
not begotten of chance, we are not born of atoms, our proge- 
nitors have not come into exiftence by crawling out of the mud 
of the Nile ; behold the footfteps of a Being powerful, wife, 
and good—not nature, but the God of nature—the Father of 
the univerfe | 
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Contemplating nature with a devotional eye, confers 
an additional value on the feveral parts of which it is 
formed. They are viewed with greater eagernefs. 
They are fcrutinized with a more intenfe accuracy. Re- 
ferred toa Supreme Being the vifible creation confti- 
tutes a capacious volume, everv page and every line of 
which is perufed with avidity and delight. Nor iet this 
religious view of my fubjeét incur cenfure. The wifeft 
and beft of the human race have indulged fuch medita- 
tions. Newton and Boyle, Ray and Maclaurin, are dit- 
tinguifhed for the devotional fpirit by which their fci- 
entific refearches are charaéterifed. THomson alfo, 
the pride of our ifle, contemplated nature with a diferi- 
minative energy. Into almoft every fcene which his 
pencil pourtrays, the agency of the Divine Being is moft 
happily introduced. His expreffive lines, therefore, 
will form a pleafing conclufion :— 





“ Ye curer! for whom the whole creation {miles, 
At once the head, the heart, the tongue of all, 
Crown the greathymn. In fwarming cities vaft 
Affembled men! To the deep organ join 
The long refounding voice, oft breaking clear 
At folemn paufes through the {welling bafe, 
And as each mingling flame increafes each, 

In one united ardour rife to Heaven. 

Or if you rather choofe the rural fhade, 

And find a fane in every facred grove, 

Then let the fhepherd’s flute, the virgin’s lay, 
The prompting feraph, and the poet’s lyre, 
Stull fing the God of feafons as they roll. 


Hoxton-fquare, September 1798. 
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THE 
BEAUTIES 
OF THE 

LATE MARY WOOLLSTONCRAFT GODIVIN, 

Author of “ 4 Vindication of the Rights of Women,” 

CAREFULLY SELECTED 

FROM HER VARIOUS PUBLICATIONS, 

For the Entertainment and Infiruétion of the rifing Generation, 
(Continued from page 381 of Vol. 1V.} 


(From Travels into Sweden, Norway, and Denmark} 


QUISTR AM, 


DVANCING towards Quiftram, as the fun was 
LX beginning to decline, I was particularly impreffed 
by the beauty of the fituation. The road was on the 
declivity of a rocky mountain, flightly covered with a 
moffy herbage and fragrant firs. Atthe bottom, a river, 
ftraggling among the receffes of ftone, was haftening 
forward to the ocean and its grey rocks, of which we had 
a profpeé on the left, whilit on the right it ftole peace- 
fully forward into the meadows, lofing itfelf ina thickly 
wooded rifing ground. As we drew near, the loveliett 
bank of wild flowers variegated the profpe€t, and pro- 
mifed to exhale odours to add to the fweetnefs of the 
air, the purity of which you could almoft fee, alas! not 
{mell, for the putrifying herrings, which they ufed as 
manure, after the oil has been extracted, fpread over 
the patches of earth, claimed by cultivation, deftroyed 
every other. 
It was intolerable, and entered with us into the inn, 
which was in other refpeéts a charming retreat. 
Whilft 
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Whilft {upper was preparing I croffed the bridge, and 
ftrolled by the river, liftening to its murmurs, Ap- 
proaching the bank, the beauty of which had attraéted 
my attention in the carriage, I recognized many of my 
old acquaintance growing with great luxuriancy. 

Seated on it, 1 could not avoid noting an obvious re- 
mark. Sweden appeared to me the country in the 
world moft proper to form the botanift and natural hif- 
torian: every objet feemed to remind me of the crea- 
tion of things, of the firft efforts of f{portive nature. 
When a country arrives at a certain ftate of perfection, 
it looks as if it were made fo; and curiofity is not ex- 
cited. \ Befides, in focial life too many objeéts occur for 
any to be diftinétly obferved by the generality of man- 
kind ; yet a contemplative man, or poet, in the coun- 
try, I do not mean the country adjacent to cities, feels 
and fees what would efcape vulgar eyes, and draws 
fuitable inferences. This train of refleétions might have 
led me further, in every fenfe of the word ; but I could 
not efcape from the deteftable evaporation of the her- 
rings, which poifoned all my pleafure. 

After making a tolerable fupper, for it is not eafy to 
get frefh provifions on the road, 1 retired, to be lulled 
to fleep by the murmuring of a ftream, of which I with 
great difficulty obtained fufficient to perform my daily 
ablutions. 


JOURNEY TO STROMSTAD. 


Approaching the frontiers, confequently the fea, na- 
ture refumed an afpeét ruder and ruder, or rather feemed 
the bones of the world waiting to be clothed with every 
thing neceffary to give life and beauty. Still it was 
fublime. 

The clouds caught their hue of the rocks that me- 
naced them. The fun appeared afraid to fhine, the 
birds ceafed to fing, and the flowers to bloom; but the 
eagle fixed his neft high among the rocks, and the vul- 
ture hovered over this abode of defolation, The farm 
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houfes, in which only poverty refided, were formed of 
logs fcarcely keeping off the cold and drifting fnow ; out 
of them the inhabitants feldom peeped, and the fports 
or prattling of children was neither feen nor heard, 
The current of life feemed congealed at the fource : all 
were not frozen; for it was fummer, you remember ; 
but every thing appeared fo dull, that I waited to fee 
ice, in order to reconcile me to the abfence of gaiety. 

The day before, my attention had frequently been 
attraéted by the wild beauties of the country we paffed 
through. 

The rocks which toffed their fantaftic heads fo high 
were often covered with pines and firs, varied in the 
moft piéturefque manner. Little woods filled up the 
receffes, when forefts did not darken the fcene; and 
vallies and glens, cleared of the trees, difplayed a daz- 
ling verdure which contrafied with the gloom of the 
thading pines. The eye ftole into many a covert where 
tranquillity {eemed to have taken up her abode, and the 
number of little lakes that continually prefented thems 
felves, added to the peaceful compofure of the fcenery. 
The little cultivation which appeared did not break the 
enchantment, nor did the caftles rear their turrets aloft 
to crufh the cottages, and prove that man is more fa- 
vage than the natives of the woods. I heard of the 
bears, but never faw them ftalk forth, which I was 
forry for; I wifhed to have feen one in its wild ftate, 
In the winter, I am told, they fometimes catch a ftray 
cow, which is a heavy lofs to the owner. 

The farms are fmall. Indeed moft of the houfes we 
faw on the road indicated poverty, or rather that the 
‘people could juf live. Towards the frontiers they grew 
worfe and worfe in their appearance, as if not willing 
to put fterility itfelf out peste No gardens 
{miled round the habitations, not a potatoe or cabbage 
to eat with the fifh drying ona ftick near the door. A 
little grain here and there appeared, the long ftalks of 
which you might almoft reckon. The day was are 
when 
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when we paffed over this rejeéted {pot, the wind bleak, 
and winter feemed to be contending with nature, faintly 
ftruggling to change the feafon. Surely, thought I, if 
the {un ever fhines here, it cannot warm thefe ftones ; 
mofs only cleaves to them, partaking of their hardnefs ; 
and nothing like vegetable life appears to cheer with 
hope the heart. 

So far from thinking that the primitive inhabitants 


* of the world lived in a fouthern climate, where Para- 


dife arofe, I am led to infer, from various circum- 
ftances, that the firft dwelling of man happened to bea 
{pot like this which led him to adore a fun fo feldom 
feen; for this worfhip, which probably preceded that 
of demons or demi-gods, certainly never began in a 
fouthern climate, where the continual prefence of the 
fun prevented its being confidered as a god ; or rather 
the want of it never being felt, this glorious luminary 
would carelefsly have diffufed its bleffings without being 
hailed as a benefaétor. Man muft therefore have been 
placed in the north, to tempt him to run after the fun, 
in order that the different parts of the earth might be 
peopled. Nor do I wonder that hordes of barbarians 
always poured out of thefe regions to feek for milder 
climes, when nothing like cultivation attached them to 
the foil; efpecially when we take into the view that the 
adventuring {pirit, common to man, is naturally ftronger 
and more general during the infancy of fociety. The 
conduét of the followers of Mahomet, and the crufaders, 
will fufficiently corroborate my affertion. 
NIGHT. 

The evening was fine, as is ufual at this fea- 
fon; and the refrefhing odour of the pine woods be- 
came more perceptible ; for it was nine o’clock when 
we left Fredericfhall. At the ferry we were detained 
by a difpute relative to our Swedith paffport, which we 
did not think of getting counterfigned in Norway. Mid- 
night was coming on ; yet it might with fuch ast A 
nave 
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have been termed the noon of night, that had Young 
ever travelled towards the north, I fhould not have won- 
dered at his becoming enamoured of the moon. But it 
is not the queen of night alone who reigns here in all 
her {plendor, though the fun, loitering juft below the 
horizon; decks her with a golden tinge from his car, il- 

_luminating the cliffs that hide him; the heavens alfo, of 
a clear foftened blue, throw her forward, and the even.’ 
ing ftar appears a leffer moon to the naked eye. The 
huge fhadows of the rocks, fringed with firs, concen- 
trating the views, without darkening them, excited 
that tender melancholy, which fublimating the imagi- 
nation, exalts, rather than depreffes the mind. 

My companions fell afleep :—fortunately they did 
not fnore ; and I ccntemplated, fearlefs of idle quef- 
tions, a night fuch as 1 had never before feen or felt to 
charm the fenfes, and calm the heart. The very air 
was balmy, as it frefhened into morn, producing the 
moft voluptuous fenfations. A vague pleafurable fenti- 
ment abforbed me, as I opened my bofom to the em- 
braces of nature ; and my foul rofe to its author, with 
the chirping of the folitary birds, which began to feel, 
rather than fee, advancing day. I had leifure to mark 
its progrefs. The grey morn, ftreaked with filvery 
rays, ufhered inthe orient beams,—how beautifully va- 
Tying into purple !—-yet, I was forry to lofe the foft 
watry clouds which preceded them, exciting a kind of 
expeétation that made me almoft afraid to breathe, left 
I thould break the charm. I faw the fun—and fighed. 


(To be continued.) 
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THE DRAMA. 


ri HAYMARKET THEATRE. 
auc. JNCLE and Yarico was this evening performed 
28. £ for Johnftone’s benefit—in which a lady made 
her firft appearance as Yarico. She is filer of Mrs. 
Biggs, of Drury Lane, Her reception was favourable, 
for 
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for her voice poffeffed a confiderable degree of harmony. 
Her figure alfo was elegant—and her whole exhibition 
attraéted no {mall admiration. Her efforts to pleafe 
were loudly applauded. 

Auguft 29. Mr. C. Kemble appeared for the firft 
time in the charaéter of SAy/ock, in the Merchant of 
Venice. The attempt was arduous, but not unfuc- 
cefsful. 

September 3. Mrs. Johnfton’s firft appearance in 
the charaéter of Ophelia attra&ted a numerous audience. 
She was received in a very flattering manner, and dif- 
covered much fenfibility. Her figure is elegant, and her 
voice {weet and harmonious. 

September 14. This theatre clofed for the feafon 
with the popular play of Fa/fe and True—of which 
dramatic piece we have in a former number given an ac- 
count to our readers, On its merits therefore, nothing need 
now be advanced. At the clofe of the play was repre 
{ented the Childrea in the Wood, a piece which, on ac- 
count of its fubjeét, will always intereft the feeling heart. 
Mr. Barrymore came forward and made the ufual 
acknowledgement on the part of the proprietor and 
performers. It was received with pleafure. The au~ 
dience appears to have been fatisfied with the efforts 
which had been made during the fummer feafon for 
their entertammment. Nor muft we conclude our ac- 
count of the dhutting up of this theatre, without record- 
ing a circumftance highly honourable to Mr. Coleman’s 
fenfibility. The clote of the Haymarket was an even- 
ing the earlier, that it might not interfere with the 
opening of Drury-Lane, which was devoted to the 
benefit of the late Mr. Palmer’s family. 
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DRURY-LANE, 

Saturday, September 15. Having announced the 
termination of the feafon at the Haymarket, we turn 
our eyes with ardent expe€tation to this fuperb theatre, 
which opened this evening with uncommon effeét and 

grandeur, 
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grandeur. It is the charaéteriftic of life to pafs from 
one fcene to another, till the eventful flory of humanity | taler 
be ended ! grea 
The commencement of the winter feafon in the Lon- T 
don Theatres muft infallibly attraé attention. On the. JP Aun 
prefent occafion it was doubly interefting. Devoted to § exte 
the interefts of the deceafed Mr. Palmer’s family—every T 
generous heart was forward to prefent its grateful offers jf witl 
ing. The lovers of the dramatic mufe are not infen- § rece 
fible to his merits—nor can they eafily forget his affeét: Jf ing! 
ing exit. They were ambitious to teftify their efteem § mcr 
by the extent of their liberality. Such generofity is § ftrai 
deferving of the higheft commendation. pub 
The houfe was crowded at an early hour, and hun. ff tice 
dreds had it not in their power to obtain admiffion into ff renc 
the pit and boxes. Such an influx was feldom known, ff of 0 
Even the lobbies were filled, as on former occafions, when 
appeals have been made to the humanity of the public. 
The drama of the STRANGER, which was per- 











formed on this occafion, is diftinguifhed for its pathos — 
but never was its effect more vifible on the mind of the § Its c 
fpe&tators. The feeling which the piece itfelf excites ff are 
was heightened by the recollection of the mournful § Imm 
occafion on which it was now exhibited. On the even- g ton 
ing of Mr. Palmer’s death at Liverpool, this very play § with 
was reprefented, and he fuftained the principal cha- ff bef 
raéter. The words of the piece which he uttered when T 
dying were, Jor 
Oh! God! God ! ae 

There is another and a better world!!! ag 

When Mr. Kemble therefore came to thefe words, the 
they were felt throughout the houfe. It was like an higk 
eleétric fhock—agitating their feclings and penctrating fH VC 
their hearts. It was impoffible indeed that thefe ex. 9 ™an 
reffions fhould not have been felt. They are to be T 
inferibed on the poor man’s tomb ! mat 
The exertions of Mr. KEMBLE and of Mrs. Siv- § yl 
DONS were very confiderable and impreilive. Their J *¢T 


talents 
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talents and virtues could not have been difplayed to 
greater advantage. 

The receipts of the houfe are eftimated at eight 
hundred pounds—May it prove beneficial in its utmoft 
extent to the bereaved family. 

The chief performers were received on their entrance 
with the ufual plaudits of annual welcome. Such a 
reception will not, we are perfuaded, feduce them into an 
inglorious indolence. It will rather incite them to 
increafing aétivity and exertion. May every nerve be 
frained for the inftruétion and improvement of the 
public. Thus will the evils generally imputed to thea- 
trical exhibitions be in a meafure obviated—and the ftage 
rendered fubfervient to the advancement of the intereits 
of mankind. 


eae 





COVENT GARDEN. 

Monday, September 17. This theatre commenced 
its career with the play of Hamlet, the merits of which 
are well known to a Britifh public. The mufe of our 
immortal Shakefpeare is inexhauftible. In his produce 
tions are to be found beauties of every defcription—and 
with his enchanting ftrains the public ear will never 
be fatigued. 

The charaéter of Ophelia was fuftained by Mrs. 
JounsTon, who now made her firft appearance before 
a winter audience. She acquitted herfelf well. The 
general trait of her aéting is fimplicity, which has charms 
forevery heart. When in offering the box of trinkets, 
the faid, “* There, my Lord;”’ her tone of voice was 
highly appropriate and replete with expreffion. Her 
voice however is weak, but may be improved by careful 
management, : 

The Gioft was played by Mr, Murray, and ina 
manner which gave confiderable fatisfa€tion, The 
ftyle was fuperior to the ufual exhibition of that charac- 
ter. The characteriftic qualities of a ghoft are not 
indeed 
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indeed eafily imitated. The appearances of fuch aerial 
beings are afcertained with difficulty. However from 
their frequent introduétion into modern plays, we hope 
in time to become well acquainted with all their ghoftly 
movements and peregrinations, 

The reader of Hamlet recolleéts thefe words,—*‘ and 
into the porches of mine ear did pour the leperous dif- 
tilment.”’ Mr. Murray, repeating therefore thefe ex- 
preffions, applied the end of his truncheon to his ear, and 
inclined his head to meet it. We queftion the propriety 
of this attitude. We are of opinion that this mode of 
uttering the words does not exaétly accord with the 
advice of —** fuiting the aétion to the word.”’ 

We have now announced the opening of the two 
grand national theatres for the enfuing winter. It is 
our purpote to record their progrefs with fidelity—mak- 
ing it our aim to notice every thing refpecting them 
which may be connected with the inftruction and enter- 
tainment of our readers. We {hall choole, in this our 
dramatical department—rather to point out beauties than 
to exaggerate faults. It were eafy to fit down and 
write il-natured criticif{ms both on the aétors and the 
performances. But fuch an invidious tafk we difclaim, 
‘The excellencies of the Britifh ftage will be fuffcient 
to occupy our attention. And we have that favourable 
opinion. of our readers to fuppofe, that fuch a candid and 
brief review of the drama, will afford them the greater 
facisfaétion. 

a 
VAUXHALL GARDENS 

Clofed September 3, with a fplendid gala. The com- 
pany, more numerous than faihionable, expreffed their 
regret at the early termination of a feafon—on the whole 
very fuccefsful. Every confiderate mind is indeed ready 
to exprefs its furprife, when it hears that in the prefent 
complaining times, fo much attention is paid to places of 
entertainment. 

THE 
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THE INVASION. 


HERE weeping withs in living verdure dy’d, 
Their pendant branches lave in Solway’s tide, 
While myrtles join to grace the mantled flood, 
And fmiling Nature fleeps in folitude ; 
When not a zephyr fann’d the foft retreat, 
And not a gleam defcry’d the wanderer’s feet, 
When every furging wave was hufh’d to reft, 


Except the waves of woe within Ais breatt ; 
A haplefs youth, by forrow thither brought, 
To vent his burthen’d foul in filence, fought ; 
But ftop; he wept no friend’s departed fhade, 
No perjur’d thepherd, no inconftant maid ; 
His gen’rous heart, tho’ piere’d by fortune’s frown, 
Bled for his couNTRY’s fate, forgot his own ; 
While thus in artlefs numbers he began :— 
“© Ah! once, {weet innocence, how bleft was man, 
When vetted with the luftre of thy zone, 
In cloudlefs light the pair primzval fhone! 
By thee fecur’d from the vindiétive hoft 
Of heav’n incens’d, and heav’n-born virtue loft! 
Had but that fpotlefs zone been unprofan’d, 
Our breafts to woe unknown had {till remain’d, 
Unknown alike, or guilt, or ghaftly fear, 
The throes of anguifh, or the trickling tear ; 
No foreign armies, no clandeftine foes, 
Had then affail’d our fweet ferene repofe, 
Britannia then had ne’er been taught to feel 
The direful lofs of her departed weal ; 
VoL. V. G 
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Her fons had never learnt the inhuman art, 

To wield the reeking {pear, or throw the dart, 
Level’d relentlefs at a brother’s heart. 

“* Then that defponding widow’s darling boy, 
Once the enchanting fource of all her joy, 

And of her drooping years the only ftay, 

‘ Had ne’er been torn by cruel war away ; 

Nor while at hoftile breafts he aim’d the blow, 
Transfix’d his mother with the thorn of woe. 

*¢ That fofter felf, with bands connubial tied 

In fweeteft union to her foldier’s fide, 

Had ne’er been doom’d to fee with {treaming eyes, 
When proftrate the expiring victim lies, 

When drown’d in blood, and rack’d with agonies, 
Breathlefs he ftruggles, drops his fword, and dies. 
“© He dies, to leave a wretched offspring here, 
The guiltlefs heirs of fuff’rings more fevere ; 
What tongue can tell the thorny path to tread, 
Thro’ dreary deferts craving hitter bread ; 

Or elfe dragg’d captive on fome foreign fhore, 

To taite the fweets of liberty no more; 

Or vidtims to fome haughty potentate, 

Who thirfts for blood, his fell revenge to fate. 

“ Yet though with weeping thoufands I lament 
The train of war; fhall bravery relent ? 

What, when Old England bleeds, and calls for aid, 
Shall Englifhmen, in tloth fupinely laid; 

Forget their honour, and their birth-right too, 
Defert their arms, and pierce their country thro’ ? 
Could we recal our fathers from the fkies, 

Their very fhades would curfe fuch cowardice, 
And can the fons of thofe brave hearts of oak, 
Subject their necks beneath vile flavery’s yoke, 
And tamely yield to the infulting Gaul, 

Their Jaws, their lands, their liberty, their all! 
* Surely, methinks, a Briton would difaain 

To blot his mem’ry with fo dark a ftain. 

The patriot breaft can eyery danger brave, 

And death defy, his native land to fave. 

But if ftern Mars our efforts fhould oppofe, 

And fate unfolds the floodgate to our fues ; 
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If arms, and blood, like mighty torrents burft, 
From hell difgorg’d, and fworn to do their worft, 
Sweet Innocence a thelter fhall afford, 

To {creen the good man from th’ affaffin’s fword, 
Or waft his foul from thefe tumultuous fcenes, 
To brighter realms where peace for ever reigns.”’ 


Clapham. R. B. 


a 


LINES 


WRITTEN BY THE CELEBRATED MARK AKENe 
SIDE, M. D. 
NEVER BEFORE PUBLISHED, 


ROM pompous life’s dull mafquerade, 
From pride’s purfuits and paffion’s war, 
Far, my Cordelia, very far, 
To thee and me may heaven aflign 
The filent pleafures of the fhade, 
The joys of peace, unenvied tho’ divine. 


Safe in the calm embow’ring grove, 
As thy own lovely brow ferene, 
Behold the world’s fantaftic fcene! 
What low purfuits employ the great ! 
What tinfel things their wifhes move ! 
The forms of fafhion, and the toys. of ftate. 


In vain are al] contentment’s charms, 
Her placid mien, her cheerful eye, 
For look, Cordelia, how they fly ! 
Allur’d by power, applaufe, or gain, 
They fly her kind protecting arms, 
Oh ! blind to pleafure and in love with pain ! 


Turn and indulge a fairer view, 
Smile on the joys which here cunfpire, 
O joys, harmonious as my lyre ! 
O profpeé of enchanting things ! 
As ever {lumbering poet knew, 
When love and fancy wrapt him in her wings. 
2 
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Here no rude ftorm of paffion blows, 
But f{ports, and f{miles, and virtues play, 
Cheer’d by affection’s pureft ray ; 
The air ftill breathes contentment’s balm, 
And the clear fiream of pleafure flows, 
For ever active, yet for ever calm. 
MARK AKENSIDE, JULY 1740. 


— ee - 


EMMAé’s REQUEST. 


ELL me, ye wise, who ftudy human kind, 
And trace the fecret workings of the mind ; 
Who try by niceft rules of critic art 
The various curious movements of the heart : 
Tell me, why he, whofe wide capacious foul, 
Not only takes a part, but grafps the whole 
(In one colleéted view) of all that’s grand— 
Sublime and beautiful—whofe ready hand 
Affitts the finking, fuccours the diftreft, 
And gives the care-worn mind the means of reft : 
Who deeply fkill’d in wifdom’s facred lore, 
Colleéts each fweet from all her varied ftore ; 
Yet, yet, forgets the firft great fource divine, 
Which gives each leffer orb its power to fhine ; 
Scorns {weet Religion—heav’n-defcended maid! 
Slights her kind councils, and rejects her aid? 
Affign the caufe, ye who with judgment true 
Mark men and manners as they rife to view. 
Lambeth. EMMA 





LINES 
ON THE SIXTH OF SEPTEMBER. 


LL fated hour, oft as thy annual reign 
Leads on the autumnal tide, my pinion’d joys 
Fade with the glories of the fading year ; 
«© Remembrance wakes with all her bufy train,’ 
And bids affection heave the heart-drawn figh 
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O’cr the cold tomb, rich with the {poils of death, 
And wet with many a tnbutary tear— 
Eight times has each fucceflive feafon fway’d 
The fruitful fceptre of our milder clime 

Since my lov’d *****# died—but why, ah! why 
Should melancholy cloud my early years, 

Religion fpurns earth’s vifionary fcene, 

Philofophy revolts at mis’ry’s chain, 

jut Heaven recall’d its own, the pilgrim call’d 

‘rom human woes, from forrow’s rankling wo1m— 
Shall frailty then prevail ? 

Oh! be it mine 

To curb the figh which burfts o’er Heaven’s decree, 
To tread the path of retitude—that when 

Lite’s dying ray thall glimmer in the frame, 

That latett breath I may in peace refign, 

“ Firm in the faith, of feeing thee and God !”’ 

T. GENT. 





DISPUTE BETWEEN O AND P. 


Every age has fomething remarkable, by which a curivus ob- 
ferver may diftinguith it. The prefent cera, for example, is 
noted for a fpirit of fcurrility and abufe in folitical diffutes, 
unknown to former ages. Inclofed I fend you one, as it 
literally happened fome time ago, between fa of the four 
and twenty members of a certain board, well known in the 
republic of letters; but as [ have a due regard, Mr. Editor, 
both to your fafety and my own, I have taken the advice 
of counfel, whether or not I run any rifk, by giving this 
difpute to the public, and they were clearly of opinion, that 
no part of it was adfionab/e, 

Your very humble fervant, 


P. Q. 
IGH ona fhelf, neglected and forlorn, 
Lay Diétionary, dufty, dogs ear’d, torn, 
Imperfect pages fhew’d but half at moft, 
P anti O, O anti P, were lott. 
Between thefe two a great difpute arofe : 
(Letters may-rife to words if not to blows) 


G 3 
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P urg’d, of Pedigree he was the fir/, 
And Preference demanded as but juft : 
Whilft O cry’d—-Oh! all this proceeds from Pride ; 
Admit you are to Paradife allied, 
Yet Lin chacs a fi/th part did hold, 
And in formation I am not untold. 
In all thofe elements, as fire or air, 
In earth or water, what’s your boafted fhare ? 
And pimping P will out of date be hurl’d, 
Whilit I am tound in governing the world. 

Quoth P, your anfwer like yourfelf, is round, 
And tho’ oft multiplied, no zwmber’s found. 
I Princes, Pow’rs, and Potentates command, 
Whiltt you ’mongft figures fill for nothing ftand. — 
I lend my aid to furm your Parliaments, | 
Priefts, Politicians, Prelates, Prefidents, 
To Peace, to Plenty, Poets and Projectors, 
To Philomaths, Phyficians, and Proteéors, 
Without my aid, no man need look for hose, 
Or fee without me Emf#eror or Pose, 
But you, Ill prove, upon this very {Zot 
A near relation to an ideut ; 
And tho’ you have for ages been in fchoo/, 
Yet ftill ’tis plain, that you are half a fool 

Says Oto P, ll prove from what thal] follow, 
And will fubmit the cafe to great Agzilo, 
That by your tricks I’ve often been a /ofer, 
And other’s places oft ufurp’d by you, fir. 
How oft in Péia/, under F’s difguife, 
In Phanix too, your pilf’ring talent lies! 
In which laft word, my very found is loft, 
And by an E my face’s features croft.— 
Your Pride has almoft reach’d the top of fteesle, 
And ’twixt two P’s, has ftifled me in People; 
But fpite of all your tricks, I make you fief, 
And ever was before you in the top*. 
You boaft of Princes, Power, and Ofinion, 
With many more, but yet you've no Duminion: 





* This phrafe being borrowed from the navy, will only be 
underftood by feamen, or lords of the admiralty. 
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With Pope and Prieft, whatever’s your Pretence, 

You’ve nought to do with learning, tafte, or fenfe. 
The feud grew high, the youthful gud* 

Commanded filence by a nod ; 

For he had heard their plea at large, 

And thus drew up this f{pecial charge. 
When great Minerva gave you birth, 

And lent you to the fons of earth, 

Ye then were made of equal fame, 

And both alike partake my name. 

In Property you’ve both been friends, 

In Poetry and Profe join’d hands ; 

From each to other you’re in debt, 

And fo all thro’ the alphabet. 

Difpute no more, but quickly go 

And cool your heats in river PO. 





SS 


LINES 


ADDRESSED TO THE LADIES, 


AND OCCASIONED BY A FAMILIAR EPISTLE TO 
A GENTLEMAN, 


INSERTED IN THE LAST MONTH’S VISITOR, 


ADIES, behold a volunteer 
Undaunted in your caufe appear ! 
Then deem them not intrufive lays, 
That warble fweetly in your praife; 
For with your champion, bold R. A. 
Inpulfive juftice bids me fay, 
Thofe words are fcandal that complain, 
“ You hufbands fo much wifh te gain ;” 
Or that, at leaft, fo plain you fhow it, 
Since you fo feldom let us know it. 
Then Ill defenfive intervene, 
And fhield you from the railer’s f{pleen. 
When we review this earthly ball, 
hei We find dame Nature reigns o’er all: 


* Apollo. 
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Then fay, can ladies e’er commit 
A fault, who to her laws fubmit. 
Is there a ftoic that complains— 
If your warm blood, thro’ azure veins, 
Not flow in gelid currents glides, 
Rut rufhes in impetuous tides ; 
When you, in public, ne’er are found 
** Your voices loudly to refound 
*© For hufbands:’’ fuch a with, the fair 
But mutter in a fecret pray’r; 
» For tho’ they can’t well do without them, 
They feldom fay too much about them. 
Should thro’ the ball-room e’er advance 
A youth, confpicuous in the dance, 
Adorn’d with every foft attraétion, 
While grace attends each pretty action; 
Tho’ tranfports in your bofoms glow, 
Kind looks on him you ne’er beftow; 
From him your downcatft eyes you keep, 
Unlefs you thro’ your fan-fticks peep. 
See the {weet nymph of gay fixteen, 
Whofe charms in ev’ry place are feen ; 
She thinks a thoufand hearts fhould bleed, 
And youths enamoured feek to lead 
Her, raptur’d, on to nuptial joys, 
And every coquet art employs. 
Should the with difappointment languifh, 
She fmooths the ruffled brow of anguith ; 
In public, fmiles adorn her features, 
She rails, and fays, ‘ the cruel creatures, 
“ With faithlefs vows will oft decoy 
“ The filly maid to tranfient joy, 
“¢ That fleeting leaves behind its fting. 
“ She hates the very name of wife,”’ 
And boatts the joys of fingle life. 
Tho’, when alone, the pretty dear 
Full oft will drop a mournful tear, 
When a bold youth, delighted, fips 
Hyblean fweets from ladies lips, 
Tho’ at each touch their hearts will jump, 
High beating a refponfive thump, 
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No pleafures gliften in their eyes, 
But in their orbs forg’d lightnings rife; 
Enraptur’d, each, refentful flies out— 
“ You faucy wretch, ]’ll tear your eyes out.” 
Should e’er a haplefs maiden prove 
The pining cares of fecret love, 
The pious nymph, in pray’r, will kneel 
That kindred pangs her {wain may feel ; 
But when to Cupid’s yoke he bows, 
And at her feet pours forth his vows, 
Starting at fuch a grofs offence, 
She frowns on his impertinence ; 
Deaf to his fighs, th’ obdurate fair 
Configns him o’er to black defpair. 
But forrow will to fuicide goad, 
He {wears he’ll fly life’s wretched load, 
Since there are many handy ways 
To end an hopelefs lover’s days, 
A piftol, penknife, or a rope; 
Melting at which, fhe bids him hope; 
“ Fain would fhe lead a veftal life, 
“* But if the muff become a wife, 
‘* But to arreft his fleeting breath ; 
j ** Lo! can fhe caufe a lover’s death ? 
. “* Such murder is her great averfion ;’” 
And true, no doubt, 1s her affertion. 

Ye fair, “ I’ve finifhed my defign, 
“ And told the truth in ev’ry line,’’ 
And truft, beyond a cavil prov’d, 
Tho’ ladies love, or are belov’d, 
They to mankind may bid defiance, 
To boaft of an undue compliance ; 
For tho’, perhaps, they may adore them, 
They ftill attend to juft decorum. 

Your humble fervant, 
J. J. PEAT. 
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ON LOVE, 
WRITTEN AT THE REQUEST OF TWO YOUNG MEN, 


BY A LADY. 


AGES afk what is love! Why a non-defcript thing, 
That alike kills or bleifes the beggar or king ; 

lis a whim, a caprice, or a plague everlafting, 
That cannot be cur’d by pray’rs, crying, or fafting ; 
It bewilders the mind, and enraptures the foul, 
Forming vifions of blifs and difdaining controul ; 
It grafps cities and kingdoms, nay, worlds in its hold, 
For a moment of joy yielding forrow tenfold ; A 
Then beware, filly hearts, for its fraught with deceit, 
Its endearments are tranfienr, with folly replete ; To yo 
’Tis inconftant, extorting, yet never content, Exp 
In jealous reproaches its ardor is fpent; The w 
And if confidence banifh this bane to all joy, Mar 
Its lukewarm careffes are certain to cloy ; t A mes 
But fhould friendfhip cement the foft bondage of love, . a. 
Should virtue and kindnefs each moment improve ; 
’Tis the charm of exiftence, the pride of our days, But me 
No language can fpeak its invaluable praife ; And 
Affeétion like this, ev’ry torment will brave, Still th 
And defcend unalloy’d to the peace-bearing grave ! Stull 


London, Augufi 18, 1798. . For hop 
———— This foc 
RURAL FELICITY: 
OR, 
THE CONTENTED HUSBANDMAN. 
(BY A YOUNG GENTLEMAN OF FOURTEEN.) 
AST by the fummit of yon rifing hill 
(Where the {weet birds chaunt their melodious lay) 
In a fmall cottage would I live content ; 
For fields of blood that dignify the foldier 
Hath no charms for me. Nor balls, nor routs, 


Nor plays that pleafe the man of fafhion ; 
But thote foft joys that tend to health and peace. 
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Soon as bright Phoebus mounts his fiery car 
(While fluggards fleep) I’d to my farm repair, 
And there fulfil the duties of the day ; 

Then homeward plod my weary fteps to reft, 
And reap thofe joys which wait on induftry : 
Gladly fecuring to my children eafe, 

When ciuel death removes their fire away. 


Charlton. 


Ee 


SONNET TO LIFE. 


S when the ruddy morn with orient beam 
Firft paints the earth, fo fair the world is glofs’d 
To youthful fancy ; but foon the glittering gleam 
Expires, and life by care and ftrife is crofs’d. 


The world’s a fea, and life a reftlefs dream, 
Mankind but waves by winds impaffion’d toft ; 

A moment borne on Time’s refiftlefs ftream, 
They fink, and in the gulph of death are loft. 


But meteor-like, though blifs from mortals fly, 
And doubts and difappointments intervene ; 

Still the fond wifh enchants the mental eye, 
Stull hope exifts, and gilds the future fcene: 


For hope eternal—time cannot deftroy, 
This {oothes the mind as fades each fleeting joy. 


Re 


TO ANNA. 


O more the {fcene’s empurpled o’er 
With winter’s unrelenting breath ; 
Nor direful gloom from fhore to fhore, 
Sits brooding on the face of death. 
Serenely from the eaftern fkies, 
The {miles of rofy morning break ; 
With orient dimm/’d, the raptur’d eyes 
Yield many a charm they fondly feek. 
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Now, gentle maid, in yonder cot, 
Whote roof peeps o’er the mountains fide, 
Partake the {weets in humble lot, 
Affords the fwain of fimple pride. 
Around us, May, with nurt’ring hand, 
Shall rear the rofe and flow’ret blue; 
Soft foilage waving o’er our land, 
Still more enrich the chequer’d view. 





And fweetly from the fylvan cell, T 
Shall echo many a virgin’s ftrain: 
And eve’s mild goddefs foftly tell, 
What {ports rejoice the neighb’ring plain. 
On autumn’s bofom, oft reclin’d, 
We’ll view the ftarry trains of night : 
And each, with calm contented mind, 
Trudge homeward by their radiant light. 7 


Beneath the wings of fweet repofe, er 
Till morn, in gentle flumbers rett ; tr 
And when light’s feeble fhades difclofe d 


The orient fky’s traniparent breaft ; 


To hail the lambkins tender bleat, ha 
That trembles from the tinkling fold, - 
And the lark’s fong, divinely fweet, = 
Will loofe the chains of their foft hold. . 
Fleet time fhall wing improv’d away, fi 
And every hour frefh joys impart ; fo 
Thceugh youth’s fair bloffoms feel decay, os 
Yet love fhall warm our aged heart. H 
Then, veflal maiden ! foothe the breaft ' 
A fondeft love devotes to thee ; 
And, in the bands of Hymen bleft, = 
The joys of realms fhall yield to thee. E 
| 
Manchefter, 1793. RINALDO. th 
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The Life of Edmund Burke, comprehending an Impar- 
tial Account of his Literary and Political Efforts, and 
a Sketch of the Condud and Charaéer of his moft 
eminent Afficiates, Coadjutors, and Opponents. By 
Robert Bifet, L.L.D. Richardfon. Price gs. 


HE name of BurKE hath attained to an extent 
of celebrity that can receive no augment by our 
encomiums. We are neverthelefs proud to offer our 
tribute of applaufe. Whatever opinion may be formed 
of his politics, his genius commands admiration. The 
comprehenfion of his mind, the refources of his know- 
ledge, and the exquifite delicacy of his tafte, are vifible 
in all his writings. Concerning fuch a man, therefore, 
too much cannot be advanced. The eye of curiofity ex- 
plores every department of his life. We with to trace 
him from his cradle to his grave. We long to be in- 
formed what fpot gave him birth, in what fchool he 
was educated, and where his remains were interred. 
Having fatiated our curiofity by an enquiry into thefe 
particulars, we again turn our attention to his writings, 
and perufe them with frefh delight. 

The Public are now in poffeffion of ‘qo Lives of 
Edmund Burke, the one by Dr. M‘Cormick, and 
the other by Dr. Biffet. The pens of thefe Gentlemen 
have delineated the political charaéter of their hero in 
very different colours. With this circumftance, how- 
ever, we are not concerned. We only apprife the pub- 
lic of the faé&t. Dr. M*Cormick holds him up as a po- 
litical apoftate, whereas Dr. Biffet reprefents him as 
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having wifely accommodated himfelf to the exigency of 
the times. In pvint of compofition, the former pro- 
duétion is fpiriged ; the latter of a lefs {prightly turn, 
yet more elaborate in the account of his deceafed 
friend. 

The life of Burke is clofely interwoven with his 
political hiftory, which our prefent Biographer hath 
amply detailed. From the period when he entered on 
his public career to the time of his quitting it, a cir- 
cumftantial and not uninterefting detail is given of the 
concomitant events, 

Having given in a former Volume of our Mifcellany 
memoirs of Mr. Burke, we refer our Readers to that 
biographical fketch for information. Dr. Biffet has 
added very few anecdotes refpecting him which were 
not already known. His charaéter, however, is am- 
ply invefligated, but the portrait is evidently deline- 
ated by the hand of a friend. We are willing to allow 
all due praife both to the talents and virtues of this 
eminent politician. But againft that intemperate 
warmth, which charaéterifes his later produétions, we 
enter a folemn proteft. There is, indeed, a certain ir- 
ratibility attached to genius, which oftentimes leffens 
its amiablenefs, and diminifhes the efficacy of its exer- 
tions. 

We are happy to find Mr. Burke fo amiable in pri- 
vate life. Here the human charaéter moft thoroughly 
unfolds itfelf. In the domeftic {phere there are a train 
of modeft virtues which, unlike the glare of a meteor, 
fhine upon us with a mild and fteady effulgence. 

The following account of Mr. Burke’s laft illnefs 
and death will pleafe the Reader, and afforda {pecimen 
of the ftyle in which this work is written :— 





“ His health, from the beginning of June, rapidly de- 
clined ; but his body only, not his mind was affected. His 
underftanding operated with undiminifhed force and uncon- 
tra&ted range: his difpofitions retained their fweetnefs and 
amiablepefs. He continued regularly and ftrenuoufly — 
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form the duties of religion and benevolence: his concern for 
the happinefs of his friends and the welfare of mankind was 
equally vivid. His goodnefs even extended to uneafinefs on 
account of the fatigue and trouble of attending his fick-bed, 
occafioned to the inmates of his houfe. When his favourite 
domeftics, confidential friends, and neareft connections, were 
eager to beftow the nightly attendance of nurfés, he folici- 
toufly importuned them not to deprive themfelves of reft. Al- 
though his body was in a ftate of conftant and perceptible de- 
cay, yet was it without pain. The lamp of life was confum- 
ing faft, but was not violently extinguifhed. The week in 
which he died he converfed with literary and political friends, 
on various fubjeéts of knowledge, and efpecially on the awful 
pofture of affairs. He repeatedly requefted their forgivenefs, if 
ever he had offended them, and conjured them to make the 
fame requeft in his name to thofe of his friends that were ab- 
fent. Friday, July the 7th, he fpent the morning in a reca- 
pitulation of the moft important aéts of his life; the circum- 
ftances in which he acted, and the motives by which he was 
prompted; fhewed that his comprehenfive mind retained the 
whole feries of public affairs, and difcuffed his own conduct 
in the arduous fituations he had to encounter. Dwelling pare 
ticularly on the French revolution, and on the feparation from 
admired friends which it had occafioned, he {poke with plea- 
fure of the confcious rectitude of his intentions; arid intreated 
that, if any unguarded afperity of his had offended them, to 
believe that no offence was meant. He expreffed his furgive- 
nefs of all who had, either on that fubjeét or for any other 
caufe endeavoured to injure him. The evening he fpent in 
lefs agitating converfation, and in liftening to the effays of Ad- 
difon, his favourite author. The next morning, after fome 
time fpent in devotion, and after bearing a moft pathetic and 
impreffive teftimony to the excellent conduét of his wife in 
fituations of difficulty and diftrefs, as well as through the 
whole courfe of their relation, he fell into a flumber; and 
when he awoke, being very placid and compofed, again de- 
fired to hear fome of the elegant effays of the Chriftian mo- 
ralift, The laft fubjeéts of his literary attention were the 1n- 
CULCATIONS OF PRACTICAL WISDOM, GUIDING TO 
TEMPORAL AND ETERNAL HAPPINESS. He frequently had, 
during his laft illnefs, declared, what his intimates knew well 
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before, his thorough belief of the Chriftian religion, his vene- 
ration for true Chriftians of all perfuafions ; but his own pre- 
ference of the articles of the church of England. In that mode 
of faith he was educated, and that he preferved through: life. 
His end was fuited to the fimple greatnefs of mind which he 
difplayed through life, every way unaffected, ‘without levity, 
without oftentation, full of natural grace and dignity. He 
appeared neither to with nor to dread, but patiently and pla- 
cidly to await, the appointed hour of his diffolution. He had 
couverfed for fome time, with his ufual force of thought and 
expreffion, on the gloomy ftate of his country, for the welfare 
of which his heart was interefted to the laft beat. His youpg 
friend, Mr. Nagle, coming to his bed fide, after much inte- 
refting and tender converfation, he expreffed a defire to be car- 
ried to another apartment. Mr. Nagle, with the affiftance of 
fervants, was complying with his requeft, when Mr. Burke 
faintly uttering, “* God blefs you!’’ fell back, and breathe 
his lait, Saturday, July 8th, 1797, in the fixty-eighth year o 
his age.” 


A Charge delivered to the Clergy of the Diocefe of Lan. 
daff, in June, 1778. By R. Watfon, D.D. F.R.S 
Bifhop of Landaff. London. Faulder. 


INCE our memoirs of the Bithop of Landaff were 

committed to the prefs, a Correfpondent has oblig- 
ingly tranfmitted us this freth piece for our Review. 
We are obliged to him for his attention to the interefts 
of our Mifcellany. 

His Lordthip informs us, that “ this Charge may be 
confidered as in fome refpeéts a fupplement to his late 
Addrefs to the People of Great Britain, though it was 
not written with any view to its publication.”” Apprifed 
of this circumftance, it is natural to expeét the fame pa- 
triotic train of fentiment and the fame energy of expref- 
fion. In this expeétation the Reader will not be dif- 
appointed. It certainly abounds with thofe eloquent 
paffages for which the writings of this prelate are dif 
tinguifhed. . 

We 
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We fhall tranfcribe that portion of the Charge which 
more immediately relates to the prefent alarming ftate 
of Britain. Our Readers will be anxious to know, in a 
ftill further degree, the fentiments of a writer, who, on 
this fubjeét has already excited fuch general attention. 

Having expreffed a wifh that a reform in parliament 
(however neceffary and excellent) fhould be deferred 
to fome future period, his Lordthip thus proceeds : 


«“ What are thefe rights of men, this liberty, this equality, 
of which every man has heard fo much, and of which few 
have any proper conception ?—Let us fee what they are in 
France itfelf.—There no man has any right in his perfon, or in 
his property ; both are abfolutely at the difpofal of the few 
perfons who have ufurped the government—There no man has 
any liberty, except the liberty of fubmitting to the worft of fla+ 
very ; for what flavery can be worfe than that of being fubje& to 
Jaws which are perpetually changed, according to the caprice of 
the ruling faétion ?—Ubi jus incertum ibi jus nullum.—As to 
equality, if by it be meantan equality of property or condition, 
there isno fuch thing in France ; nor was there ever fuch a thing 
in any country fince the world began. The fcripture {peaks of 
Pharaoh and his frinces in the time of Abraham, when he was 
forced by a famine to go down to Egypt, about four hundred 
and thirty years after the flood. dbrakam himfelf had, at 
that period, men-fervants and maid-fervants, and was very 
tich in cattle, in filver, and in gold. He and Lor had herd- 
men and fervants of various kinds ; and they every where met 
with kings, who had fubjeéts and foldiers. ‘The inequality of 
Property and condition, which fome filly or bad people are fo 
fond of declaiming againft, exifted in the very infancy of the 
world, and muft, from the nature of things, exifl to the end 
of it. 

“€ Suppofe a fhip to be wrecked on an uninhabited ifland, 
and that all the officers perifhed, but that the common men 
and their wives were faved; here, if any where, we may meet 
with liberty, and equality, and the rights of man—what 
think you would be the confequence ?—A flate of anar- 
chy and equality might, perhaps, fubfift for a day; but 
Wildom, courage, induftry, economy, would prefently intro- 
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duce a fuperiority of fome over others; and, in order that 
each man might preferve for himfelf the cabin he had built, 
the ground he had tilled, or the fifth he had taken, all would 
agree in the propriety of appointing fome one amongft the 
number, or more than one, to direct, govern, and protect the 
whole by the common ftrength. Thus the reftriction of li- 
berty, and the deftruétion of equality, and all the circum- 
ftances which fuperficial reafoners reprefent as grievances in 
fociety, and fubverfive of the rights of man, would of necef- 
fity be introduced. No one would be left at liberty to invade 
his neighbour’s property ; fome would by {kill and adtivity 
become rich, and they would be allowed to bequeath at their 
death their wealth to their children; others would by idlenefs 
and debauchery remain poor; and, having nothing to leave to 
their children, thefey when grown up, would be under the 
neceflity of maintaining themfelves by working for their 
neighbours, till, by prudence and thrift, they acquired enough 
to purchafe property of their own, on which they might em- 
ploy their labour. This is no vifiunary reafoning; we have 
an initance of its reality in the colony at Botany Bay. The 
perfons compofing this colony, who by their crimes were 
made the outcafts of Great Britain, and were equa] to each 
other, none of them poffeffing any thing, are already become 
very unequal in property and condition; and I am happy ta 
add, in refpeétability of charaéter, It isa general law, which 
God has eftablifhed throughout the world, that riches and ref- 
pect fhould attend prudence and diligence; and, as all men 
are not equal in the faculties of either body or mind, by which 
riches and refpect are acquired, a neceffi ity of fuperiovity and 
fubordination fprings from the very nature which God has 
given us. All this fam fenfible is fo well underftood by you, 
that I would not have mentioned the matter had there not been 
prefent other auditors, who may not have fully confidered the 
origin, relations, and dependencies of civil fociety. 

‘© Are the French coming hither to enrich the nation ? Will 
they pay attention to the poor of this country, when they 
have fo many thoufands of infinitely poorer perfons in their 
own? Will they reward their feditious adherents amongft us? 
Yes, they will reward them, as all hiftory informs us fuch 
traitors ever have been rewarded—they will reward them with 
contempt, pillage, beggary, flavery, and death, The — 
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will be ruined by exorbitant impofitions,—our naval power 
will be deftroyed,— our commerce transferred to France,—our 
Jands will be divided (not amongft thofe who wickedly covet 
their neighbour’s goods), but amongft French. foldicrs, whe 
will be every where ftationed, as the Roman foldiers were of 
old, to awe the people, and colledt t he taxes,—-the flower of 
our youth will be compelled to ferve in foreign countries, to 
promote the wicked projects of French ambition,—:Great Brie 
tain will be made an appendage to continental defpotifm. 

‘© T would fay to the mott violent democrat in the king- 
eom,-—{uppofe the bufinefs done: after feas of blood have 
been thed, millions of lives loft, towns plundered, villages 
burned, the Royal family exterminated, and unutterable ca- 
Jamity had been endured by perfons of all ranks ;—after alk 
this has been done, what advantages will you have obtained 
beyond what you now poffefs? Will your property be better 
protected > Will your perfonal liberty be more refpected ? 
Will our cade of jurifprudence be improved? Will our laws 
be more impartially adminifiered ? Quite the contrary of all 
this now takes place in France. I do not fay that when — 
are fettled there, the prefent wretched condition of its inhabi- 
tants will be continued, and I hope it will not ; but I am fin- 
cerely of opinion that few of us will live to fee fuch a fyftem 
eftablifhed in France, as will procure to its inhabitants half 
the bieflings which our anceftors have enjoyed, which we da 
enjoy, and which it is our intereft to take care that our pofte- 
rity thall enj: 2y, under the conttitution of Great Britain.’ 


Jn our memoirs of thé Bifhop of Landaff we forgot to 
mention among his writings, his Char ge to the Clergy 
of Ely, and his Ac ldrefs to Young People after Confir- 


mation. Both thefe pleces may be read with confidera- 
ble j improvement. 





Joan of Arc, by Robert Southey. Second Edition. 2 Vols. 
128. ia Boards. Longman. Cottle, Briftol. 
THE ftory of Joan of Arc, commonly called the Maid 

of Orleans, Mr. Southey has thrown, with dexte- 
rity, into excellent blank verfe. Animated with the 
lofty 
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lofty fpirit of freedom, he recommends the fame fpirit 
to his readers, decorated with the charms of genuine 
oetry. 

The chief improvement of this edition feems to con- 
fift in the exclufion of miraculous incidents. The tale 
is thus reduced within the ordinary boundaries of pro- 
bability. But fome imagine that hereby the merit of 
the poem is not enhanced. For extraordinary events, 
particularly thofe of a fupernatural origin, often contri- 
bute in an eminent degree to its fire and energy. 

With this beautiful poem the Public are in general 
well acquainted. We fhall therefore conclude with only 
one fhort extraét with which it clofes, defcribing the 
coronation of CHARLEs at Rheims :— 


And back retiring gazed upon the king, 
One moment quickly fcanning all the pat, 
Tili in a tumult of wild wonderment 
She wept aloud. The affembled multitude 
in awful ftillnefs witneffed: Then at once, 
As with a tempeft rufhing-noife of winds, 
Lifted their mingled clamours. Now the maid 
Stood as prepared to fpeak, and wav’d her hand, 
And inftant filence followed : 

“ King of France !’” 
She cried, “ At Chernon when my gifted cye 
Knew thee difguifed, what inwarcly the fpirit 
Prompted I fpake; armed with the {word of God, 
To drive from Orleans far the Englifh wolves, 
And crown thee in the refcued walls of Rheims. 
ALL is accomplifhed. I have here this day 
Fulfill’d my miffion, and anointed thee 
Chief fervant of the people. Of this charge 
Or well perform’d, or wickedly, high Heav’n 
Shall take account. If that thine heart be good, 
J know no limit to the happinefs 
Thou may’ft create. I do befeech thee, King !” 
The maid exclaim’d, and fell upon the ground, 
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And clafp’d his knees, “ I do befeech thee, King! 
By all the millions that depend on thee 
For weal or woe, confider what thou art, 
And know thy duty! If thou doft opprefs 
Thy people, if to aggrandife thyfelf, 
Thou tear’ {t them from their homes, and fend’ them 
To flaughter, prodigal of mifery ! 
If when the widow and the orphan groan 
In want and wretchednefs, thou turn’ft thee 
To hear the mufic of the flatterer’s tongue; 
If when thou hear’ ft of thoufands maflacred, 
Thou faye :-—* I am a king! and fit it is 
That thefe fhould perifh for me.’’ Ii thy realm 
Should, thro’ the counfels of thy governmenty 
Be fill’d with woe, and in thy ftreets be heard 
The voice of mourning, and the feeble cry 
Of afking hunger; if at fuch a time 
Thou doft behold thy plenty-cover’d board, 
And fhroud thee in thy robes of royalty, 
And fay, that all is well—Oh, gracious God ¢ 
Be merciful to fuch a monftrous man, 
When the fpirits of the murdered innocent 
Cry at thy throne for juftice! 

King of France ! 
Prote& the lowly, feed the hungry ones, 
And be the orphan’s father! thus fhalt thou 
Become the reprefentative of Heaven, 
And gratitude and love eflablith thus 
Thy reign. Believe me, king! that hireling guards, 
Tho’ flefh’d in flaughter, would be weak to fave 
A tyrant on the blood-cemented throne 
That totters underneath him.” 

Thus the maid 

Redeem’d her country. Ever may the aLL-jusT 
Give to the arms of FREEDOM fuch fuccefs. 


A portrait of the Maid of Orleans is prefixed to the 
work. The figure has too much the appearance of 
youth, though the countenance is expreflive of that 
heroi/m for which fhe was fo eminently diftinguithed. 


Hiftory 
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Hiftory of Great Britain, from the Revolution to the 
Acceffion of the Houfe of Hanover. By W. Bel/ham. 
2 Vols. Robinfons. 


UR Author’s hiftoric talents are well known. His 
former works have met with a confiderable portion 
of public applaufe. There is an eafe in his ftyle, a perf- 
picuity in the arrangement of facts, and a pertinency 
in his obfervations, which enfure the approbation of the 
Reader. We do not, indeed, acquietce in every ftate- 
ment which he has given of public affairs. But, in ge- 
neral, we difcern an impartiality which dces honour to 
his under ftanding. 

The prefent work bears the fame marks of fidelity 
and induftry by which his other works are diftinguifhed. 
A firm and unfhaken friend to the Revolution of 1688, 
he places in a pleafing light many of the principal cir- 
cumftances by which that important event was attended. 
The previous tyranny of the Stuarts is wel] depicted, 
and the deliverance which the nation then experienced 
is recorded with a heart-felt fatisfaction. 

The events which occurred during the period of this 
hiftory, are tolerably well known to perfons acquainted 
with the hiftory of this country. We fhail, therefore, 
confine ourfelves to a moft unfortunate circumftance in 
the reign of William, which has been a grief to his 
friends, and a matter of triumph to his foes. This is 
the maffacre of Glencoe. Horrible, indeed, is the tale ! 
melancholy the refle€tions. Mr. Belfham gives an ac- 
count of this affair in a way which tends to William’s 
exculpation. We fhall here infert it, for while it af- 
fords a {pecimen of the Author’s ftyle, ic throws fome 
light on a very interefting part of the Britith hiftory: 


** At this period a very unfortunate event took place, tend- 
ing to throw a great odium upon the government of the King, 
already fufficiently unpopular. The Earl of Breadalbane, one 
of thofe noblemen who had been concerned in the late plot 
and received his pardon, in order to conciliate the favour of the 
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Court, formed a fcheme of quieting the Highlanders, and en- 
furing their fubmiffion, by diftributing large fums of money 
among their chiefs ; and 15,0001. were remitted from England 
for this purpofe. By the connivance of Government he in- 
formed the Highlanders, who were not unacquainted with his 
zeal in the fame caufe, that the beft fervice they could do 
King James was to lie quiet, and to referve themfelves to a 
more favourable time; and in the mean while they were juf- 
tified in taking the oaths, and fharing the money he had re+ 
ceived for the purpofe among them. Many of the Highland 
chieftains were perfuaded by his arguments to a compliance ; 
but others were obftinate, or made fuch extravagant demands 
that Lord Breadalbane found his fcheme with regard to them 
impracticable. The moft refractory of thefe rebel chieftains 
was M‘Donald of Glencoe, between whom and Breadalbane 
a caufe of private animofity fubfifted, originating, as it is faid, 
from an ancient feud between the families. During the courfe 
of hottilities, M*‘Donald had plundered the lands of Breadal- 
bane; and this nobleman infifted upon being indemnified for 
his loffes, from M‘Donald’s fhare of the money now to be dif- 
tributed. This M‘Donald not only abfolutely refufed, but was 
fuccefsfully affiduous in influencing others to rejeé& the offers 
made to them. He alfo communicated to the Duke of Ha-+ 
milton, and other enemies of Lord Breadalbane, the dangerous 
fecret of this nobleman’s being ftill avowedly attached to the 
interefts of the dethroned monarch. Breadaibane, exafperated 
at this conduét, by an act, not of fudden paffion, but of cool 
and deliberate revenge, devoted the chieftain and his clan to 
utter deftru€tion. King William had by proclamation offered 
an indemnity to all the Highlanders who had been in arms 
again{t him, provided they would fubmit and take the oaths by 
acertain day. The day had been twice or thrice prolonged; 
and it was at laft carvied to the clofe of the prefent year, with 
a pofitive denunciation of proceeding to military execution 
againft fuch as fhould hold out beyond the end of December 
1691. All were fo terrified that they came in; and even 
M‘Donald himfelf, no lefs intimidated, though fomewhat 
more tardy than the reft, went to the Governor of Fort Wil- 
liam on the laft of December, and offered to take the oaths : 
but he being only a military man could not legally tender 
them, and M‘Donald fet out immediately for Jnverary, the 
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county town of Argyle. Though the ground was covered with 
{now, and the weather intenfely cold, he reached Inveraiy ina 
very few days, or, according to fome accounts, within a fingle 
day, after the term prefcribed by the proclamation had elapfed. 
Sir Colin Campbell, theriffof the county, being informed of the 
circumitances of the cafe, adminiftered the oaths to him and 
his adherents, and they returned in peace and full confidence 
of fecurity to their own habitations in the valley of Glencve, 
Before this happened, the Earl of Breadalbane had repaired to 
London, and made his report to the King of the diligence with 
which he had endeavoured to effect the fervice entrufted to 
him, and to return that part of the money which he had not 
difpofed of. He embraced the opportunity of reprefenting 
M‘Donald to the King as the chief perfon who had defeated 
the good defign—as an incorrigible rebel—as a rufhan inured 
to blood and rapine, who would never be obedient to the laws 
of his country, nor live peaceably under any fovereign. He 
obferved, that he had paid no regard to the royal proclamation: 
and, at once to gratify his. own revenge, and, as there is great 
reafon to believe, to make the King odious to the Highland 
tribes, he propofed that orders fhould be fent for a military 
execution on the men of Glencoe ‘This reprefentation was 
ftrongly enforced, from caufes which do not fo diftinétly ap- 
pear, on the part of Secretary Stair. It is indeed faid, that the 
clan of Glencoe had diftinguifhed itfelf by its cruelties in the 
late reigns on the Conventiclers ; and it is known that Dal- 
rymple wasa fierce and bigoted prefbyterian. OF the degree 
of malignity which poffeffed his mind fome notion may be 
formed from the tenor of his difpatch to Lord Breadalbane, 
dated at fo early a period as December 3, 1691, in which he 
fays, * By the next I expeét to hear cither thefe people are 
come to hand, or elfe your fcheme for mauling them-—for it 
will not delay.— Menzie, Glengary and all of them, have writ- 
ten Jetters, and taken pains to make it believed that all you 
did was for the intereft of King James—therefore look on, and 
you fhall be fatisfied of your Revencr.’”? Shortly after the 
expiration of the term to which the Proclamation of Grace was 
limited, a paper of inftruétions was drawn by the Secretary, 
and addrefieqd tou Colonel Levingftone, Commander of the 
forces in Scotland, fpecifying, * that fuch as had not taken 
the oaths by the time limited, thould be excluded the benefit 
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the indemnity—and that they be deftroyed by fire and fword’’ 
With this exprefs mitigation neverthelefs, in the 4th article, 
“ that the rebels may not think themfelves defperate, we al- 
low you to give terms and quarters : but in this manner only; 
that chieftains and heritors, or leaders, be prifoners of war, 
their lives only fafe, and all other things in mercy—and the 
community, taking the oath of allegiance, &c. are to have 
quarters and indemnity for their lives and fortunes; and to be 
protected from the foldiers.”’ By an extraordinary fingularity, 
fhowing very artful contrivance, this inftrument, dated Jan. 
11, 1692, was both figned and counter-figned by the King. 
This order, however, not being deemed {ufficiently full and 
explicit, a paper of additional inftructions was prepared by 
Secretary Stair, who, with the fame wary caution, procured 
it to be, as before, fuper-figned and counter-figned by the 
King; in which, after giving direétions for receiving the fub- 
mifion of thofe who had made application for mercy, it is in 
words moft fatally memorable faid: ‘* If the tribe of Glencoe 
can well be feparated from the reft, it will be a proper vindi- 
cation of public juttice to extirgate that fect of thieves.””— 
Bithop Burnet exprefsly affirms, “ that the king figned this 
paper, as his cuftom too often was, in a hurry, without exa- 
mining into the import of it:’”’ but, without laying any great 
ftrefs upon this affertion, it may eafily be conceived that the 
matter might be reprefented to him in fuch falfe colours as to 
perfuade him of the neceffity of one example of great feverity, 
to enfure the permanent peace of the country. 

‘* Having thus obtained the King’s warrant for what Brea- 
dalbane and the Mafter of Stair appear to have pre-concerted 
and pre-determined, it was not long fuffered to remain dor- 
mant. Ina letter to the Commander in chief Levingitone, 
dated January the r1th, 1692, the Secretary fays: Juft now 
my Lord Argyle tells me, that Glencoe hath not taken the 
oath; at which ITReysorce. It is a great work of charity to 
be exact in rooting out that damnable feét, the worft of the 
Highlanders. The winter is the only feafon in which we are 
fure the Highlanders cannot efcape us.” In his difpatch of 
the 16th of January 1692, accompanying the additional in- 
ftruétions, he writes, atter fome mention made of the royal 
mercy, * But for a juft example of vengeance, I entreat the 
thieving tribe of Glencoe be rooted out to purpofe.” And in 

fou. V. I his 
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his letter to Colonel Hill, Governor of Fort William, Jan. 30» 
he directs, “ Pray, when the thing concerning Glencoe is re« 
folved, let it be fecret and fudden. Better not meddle with 
them, than not to purpofe.”? In another difpatch to Leving- 
ftone, he fays: I affure you, that your power fhall be full 
enough; and I hope the foldiers will not trouble the Govern- 
ment with prifoners.”? The execution of this bloody com. 
mifiion was committed to a Captain Campbell, of Glenlyon, 
who, at the head of a corps of foldiers, was fent in the month 
of February, 1692, to take up their quarters in the valley, re- 
maining, as it appears, fifteen caye—the commander profef- 
fing the moft amicable intentions ; and he and his men being 
received with the rude but kind hofpitality of the country. On 
the evening before the maflacre, Ca umpb ell Il paffed fome hours 
in focial converfe and amufement at M‘Donald’s houte : but, 
certain circumftances occafioned fufpicion in the minds of the 
two fons of M‘Donald, they went out to make difcoveries, 
and, tu their amazement, found eight or ten fentinels on the 
fpot where only one ufed to be pofted. The difcourf 


hat they liked not the work ; though th 


among 
them was, ** th 


€ 
y would 


Cc 
willingly have fought the men of the Glen, they held it bafe 


to murder them.”? Upon haftening back to apprite their fa- 
ther of the impending danger, they found the manfion already 
furrounded—heard the difcharge of mufquets, and the fhrieks 
and clamours of thofe within; and, being unarmed, fled for 

their lives, and had the good fortune to effect their efcape. 
 Rufhing to his chamber, the affaffins had fhot through 
the head the elder M‘Donald, who fell lifelefs into the arms 
of his wife The Laird of Auchintrinken, M‘ Donald’s gueft, 
who had fubmitted to the Government three months before, 
and had then Colonel Hill’s proteétion in his pocket, met the 
fame fate, A boy of eight years of age was ftabbed to the 
heart in the aét of imploring mercy. In this manner 38 per- 
fons were inhumanly butchered ; moft of them in their beds—~ 
he] and unrefifting. The order extended to all the males 
in the valley under the age of 70, amounting to about 200: but 
the parties which were to co-operate with Campbell, whether 
by ch iance, or, as is more probable, by defign, did not arrive 
in time to fecure the paffes of the Glen, fo that 160 efcaped, 
After perpetrating this horrid deed, they fet the houfes on fire 
and drove off the cattle; leaving the women and children of 
the 
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the Glen expofed to the ftorms of that inclement clime and 
feafon, naked and forlorn, without food or fhelter, in the 
midit of the fnow that covered the mountains on every fide, at 
the diftance of fix miles from the neareft habitation. And they 
are faid to have perifhed for the moft part in the wafte before 
they could receive the leafl comfort or affittance; Lady 
M‘Donald in particular, wife of the chieftain, a woman ve- 
nerable for her years and condition, expiring ina phrenzy of 
grief and horror. 

“ This execrable deed, performed under the immediate 
fanction of the King’s authority, excited the amazement and 
indignation of all whofe minds were fufceptible of the feelings 
of humanity. The King himfelf, moved with juft refent- 
ment at the impofition practifed upon him, difmiffed the 
Matter of Stair from his fervice; and caufed a commiffion to 
be paffed under the Great Seal of Scotland for a fre-cognition 
in that matter, which is a ufual mode in that kingdom of in- 
veftigating crimes previous to bringing the criminals to a re- 
gular trial—This terrible example of vengeance inflifted on 
the men of Glencoe, effectually prevented indeed any future 
infurrection, or feditious difturbance; but infpired the High- 
landers with an implacable animofity againft the King’s perfon 
and government.” 


We were the more anxious in bringing forward the 
above favourable ftatement of this unhappy affair, fince 
whatever imperfections may attach to the character of 
WiLLrAmM, he certainly was the deliverer of an op- 
prefled nation! This is alfo an age, in which it is not 
neceflary to throw any additional odium on the charac- 
ters of monarchs. But even Republican governors ar 
not immaculate, of which, at this moment, we have a 
woeful proof. Enemies to the vices of every party, we 


are intent alone on promoting the welfare and happine({s 
of mankind. 
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An Effay on the Education of Youth. By Fohn Evans, 
A. M. Author of the Sketch of the Denominations of 
the Chriftian World, together with its Sequel, and 
Mafter of a Seminary for Ten Pupils, Hoxton-/quare, 
is. Symonds. 


( UR Readers are already acquainted with the very 

ufeful contents of this Effay, for it appeared a few 
months ago in a Number of our Mifcellany. Mr, 
Evans, however, has here added feveral paragraphs il- 
luftrative of the importance of Education. The prin- 
cipal of thefe additions fhall be tranfcribed, for a pro- 
per courfe of inftruétion is of inconceivable utility to 
the rifing generation, 


* During a courfe of education, the utmoft attention fhould 
be paid to a love of truth—to habits of cleanlinefs, and to a 
general economy in the management of temporal affairs. Thefe 
articles of condué are of vaft importance—and of their utility 


every intelligent parent muft be fenfible. Befide our moral 
obligations to cultivate a love of truth, it is abfolutely necef- 
farv, in order to fecure any degree of refpeétability among 
mankind. With cleanlinefs, health is concerned, nor is it 
thought to be wholly unallied to purity ofmind. An economy 
equally remote from the meannefs of avarice, and the thought- 
lefsnefs of prodigality, is attended with the moft beneficial 
confequences. It enlarges the power of doing good. It 
widens our {phere of ufefulnefs. He who is betimes habitu- 
ated to a judicious economy, will be enabled to gratify him- 
felf with a larger range of comforts, and to relieve with a more 
plentiful hand the diftreffes of his fellow-creatures. 

“« Nor from the catalogue of moral virtues, more peculiarly 
incumbent on youth—thould early-rifing be excluded. This 
commendable practice extends the means of improvement, by 
affording us an ampler fpace of time for the acquifition of 
knowledge, and for the regulation of the heart. By its falu- 
tary influence alfo, the human frame is invigorated. The ge- 
nial air of the morning braces the nerves, exhilirates the fpirits, 
and is in every refpeét promotive of health.—But the chief re- 
commendation of early rifing to a ftudent fhould be the ex- 

tenfion 
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tenfion of his time, which he may dedicate to the improve- 
ment of his underftanding. To the value of this article, wife 
and good men have always borne a decided teftimony. ** The 
great rule of moral conduct, Lavater faid, in his opinion, was, 
next to God, ¢o refpeé time. Time he confidered as the moft 
valuable of human treafures, and any watte of it, as in the 
higheft degree immoral. He rifes every morning at the hour 
of five; and though it would be agreeable to him to breakfaft 
immediately after rifing, makes it an invariable rule to earn 
that repaft by fome previous labour ; fo that if by accident the 
reft of the day is fpent to no ufeful:purpofe, fome portion of 
it may at leaft be fecured beyond the interruptions of chance*.” 
Dr. Doddridge alfo remarks, in a note to his Family Expofitor 
—¢ T will here record an obfervation which I have found of 
great ufe to myfelf, and to which I may fay that the produc- 
tion of this work, and moft of my other writings, is owing, 
viz. that the difference between rifing at five and at feven 
o’clock in the morning, for the {pace of forty years, fuppofing 
a man to go to bed at the fame hour at night, is nearly equi- 
valent to the addition of ten years to a man’s life.”’ 

“* A love of truth—habits of cleanlinefs—general economy 
in the management of our temporal affairs—and the practice 
of early rifing, are of inconceivable utility. To the cultiva- 
tion of them youth fhould be carefully inured. The feeds of 
thefe virtues, fown in the breafts at an early period—may 
fhoot up and produce an abundant harvetft. 

“ On the youthful mind a fpirit of induftry alfo with ref- 
pect to every occupation in which we are engaged, fhould be 
facredly inculcated. The hand of the diligent maketh rich—and 
daily experience fanétions the truth of this aphorifm. On the 
contrary, indolence brings along with it innumerable evils. It 
debilitates the powers of the mind—renders the individual a~ 
burden to himfelf—and plunges its unhappy victim into the 
abyfs of wretchednefs and poverty ! 


Be-ftir and anf{wer your creation’s end. 

Think we that man with vigorous power endow’d, 
And room to ftretch, was deftined to fit till ? 
Sluggards are Nature’s rebels—flight her laws, 
Nor live up to the terms on which they hold 
Their vital leafe, Laborious terms and hard; 


* Mifs Williams’s Letters from Switzerland. 
3 But 
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But fuch the tenure of our earthly ftate ! 
Riches and fame are INDUSTRY’s reward; 
The nimble runner courfes Fortune down, 
And then he banquets, for fhe feeds the bold. 


“© On moft of the topics of education here enumerated, po- 
pular produétions have been mentioned to which the pupil is 
referred. © But it muft be underftood that a competent teacher 
will extraét from every performance that which fuits the ca- 
pacity of the learner—and this will prepare his pupil for’ its 
entire digeition. Pioneers are neceffary in literature, as in 
military affairs, to {mooth the afperities of the way, and ac- 
celerate a progrefs towards the affigned place of deftination. 

‘© Throughout the whole courfe, a feleé library fhould be, 
under certain regulations, acceffible to the pupil. Compofed 
of fuitable productions, and pointed out in the order in which 
they ought to be either confulted or perufed—the young mind 
is gradually enriched with the ftores of knowledge. Early 
habits of reading, befide the invigoration of the intelleé&, for- 
tify the foul againft temptation, and awaken the beft feelings 


of the heart. ‘* I would not (faid the late Edward Gibbon) 
exchange my early dove of reading for the treafures of India,” 


RE ae 


Pity’s Gift; a Colleétion of Interefting Tales, to excite 
the Compaffion of Youth for the Animal Creation, or- 
namerted with Vignettes. From the Writings of Mr. 
Pratt. Sele&ed by a Lady. 24 Edit. Longman. 2s. 


"THE feleétion confifts of fifteen pieces with thefe 
titles :-—The Brothers and the Blackbird; the 
Dutch Draft Dogs; the Hermit and his Dog; the 
decayed Merchant and his dutiful Daughter ; the Nigh- 
tingale ; the Dove; the Addrefs of the Superannuated 
Horfe to his Mafter ; the Sparrows; Epitaph ona Lap- 
Dog; the Dog of the Tombs; the Partridges; the 
Bird-Catcher and his Canary ; the Robin; the Old 
Horfe on his Travels, and the Ox and the Lamb. 

At the head of each of thefe Tales ftands a wooden Cut, 
expreflive of the incidents detailed. We are glad that 
fuch a work has appeared, and we with that it may be 
put in the hands of all young people. To cultivate hu- 

manity 
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manity in the earlieft years is of high importance. From 
the nature of what is firft prefented to the attention, the 
human character takes its complexion. The hiftory of 
mankind fhews, that inured to acts of inhumanity in 
their younger years, they afterwards became either the 
butchers or tormenters of the human race. 

From thefe pleafing little Tales, we feleé& one, in 
poetry, for the entertainment of our Readers :-— 


THE ADDRESS OF 
THE SUPERANNUATED HORSE 
TO HIS MASTER™*. 


AND haft thou fix’d my doom, fwect mafter, fay ? 
And wilt thou kill thy fervant, old and poor? 

A little longer let me live, I pray, 
A little longer hobble round thy door. 


For much it glads me to behold this place, 
And houfe within this hofpitable fhed; 

It glads me more to fee my matter’s face, 
And linger near the {pot where I was bred. 


For oh! to think of what we both enjoy’d, 
In my life’s prime, ere I was old and poor! 
When, from the jocund morn to eve employ’d, 
My gracious matter on this back I bore ! 


Thrice told ten years, have danced on down along, 
Since firit thefe way-worn limbs to thee I gave; 

Sweet fmiling years! when both of us were young, 
The kindeft mafler, and the happieft flave. 


Ah! years {weet fmiling, now for ever flown, 
Ten years thrice told, alas! are as a day ; 

Yet as together we are aged grown, 
Let us together wear our age away. 

For ftill the times long paft, are dear ta thought, 
And rapture mark’d each minute as it flew, 

To youth, and joy, all change of feafons brought, 
Pains that were foft, or pleafures that were new. 


* Who on account of his (the. Horfe) being unable, from ex- 
treme old age, to live through the winter, had fentenced him to be 
Jit. 
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Ev’n when thy love-fick heart felt fond alarms, 
Alternate throbbing with its hopes and fears, 
Did I not bear thee to thy fair one’s arms, 

Affure thy faith, and dry up all thy tears ? 
And haft thou fix’d my death, fweet mafter, fay > 
And wilt thou kill thy fervant, old and poor? 

A little longer iet me live, I pray, 
A little longer hobble round thy door. 


Ah! couldft thou bear to fee thy fervant bleed, 
Ev’n tho’ thy pity has decreed his fate ? 
And yet, in vain thy heart for life fhall plead, 
If nature has deny’d a longer date. 
Alas! I feel, ’tis ature dooms my death, 
I feel, too fure, ’tis pity deals the blow; 
But ere it falls, O Nature! take my breath ; 
And my kind mafter fhall no bloodfhed know. 
Ere the laft hour of my allotted life, 
A fofter fate fhall end me old and poor; 
Timely fhall fave me from the uplifted knife, 
And gently ftretch me at my mafter’s door. 


Mr. Pratt, from whofe writings thefe zzterefling 
tales are taken, is well known in the literary world. 
His humanity to dumb animals does him great credit, 
and fhould thefe poor creatures be ever endowed with 
the gift of {peech, they will, we doubt not, zxazimou/ly 
vote him an addrefs of thanks for the laudable concern 
which he has manifefted for their welfare. 

This little Volume has already arrived at a fecond 
edition, which does honour to the tafte of the Public. 





Poems by Fofeph Fawcett, to which are added, Civili- 
zed War, and the Art of Poetry, according to the 
lateft Improvements. Johnfon. 


FLEGIES, fonnets, and mifcellaneous pieces, make 
up the contents of this fenfible and ingenious vo- 
lume. Its author is the celebrated orator of the Old 
Jewry, whofe two volumes of fermons have contributed 
to the inftru€tion and entertainment of the public. 
Having 
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Having relinquifhed the miniftry, and retired into the 
country, he has recourfe to his mufe for the amufement 
of his leifure hours. 


The fonnet to the Setting Sun is peculiarly beautiful; 
we tranfcribe it, for it exhibits a fair fpecimen of the 


whole volume, which we recommend to the perufal of 
our readers. 


SONNET TO THE SETTING SUN, 


And wilt thou go, bright regent of the day? 
Farewell awhile! we part to meet again ; 
Ere long fhall I review thy golden ray ; 
Ere long fhalt thou refume thy glorious reign. 
The fea, that now abforbs thy falling light, 
Compell’d fhall foon its rofy prey reftore ; 
Bereav’d, but not for ever, is my fight, 
Without defpair thefe eyes thy lofs deplore. 
Qh virtue! when thine orb droops towards its bed, 
With fuch calni faith fad friendfhip breathes adieu: 
Thou fhalt emerge, fair ftar! from death’s black fhade, 
The {plendid courfe of glory to renew: 
Soon fhall the grave releafe thee from its gloom, 
Hope {weetly wipes the eye that wets thy tomb. 


There are other fimilar pieces in this publication, pars 
ticularly An Addrefs to the Sun, which at fome future 
period we fhall introduce into our Mifcellany.—Crvili- 
xed War abounds with exquifite paffages—but the Art 
of Poetry feems di€tated by a feverity of fatire with 
which we are not pleafed. 


ee 


A Tranflation of the New Teftament from the Original 
Greek, humbly attempted by Nathaniel Scarlett; a/- 


Sifted by Men of Piety and Literature, with Notes. 
Scarlett and Rivington. 


THE common tranflation of the Bible appeared in the 
reign of James the Firft, and was made by fome 
very learned divines. The Englith language, fiace that 
time, 
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time, being much altered, requires feveral amendments, 
Thofe who believe in the divine origin of that book, 
will readily acknowledge, that its contents fhould be 
rendered level to every capacity 3 and this is to be ac- 
complifhed, by making its language intelligible to men 
of every defcription. 

Concerning the publifhing of a new tranflation for 
common ufe, warm debates have been agitated. Into that 
controverfy we pretend not to enter. We fhall, how- 
ever remark, that every attempt to correét the language 
of the Bible is deferving of praife, and on this account 
the prefent work is entitled to commendation. It has 
been made by a fociety of /aymen, and exhibits a lauda- 
ble induftrv. To us proteftants, the fcripture is the 
only rule of faith and praétice. We fhall do weil in at- 
tending to this great principle on which the fabric of 
proteftantifm is ereéted. 

In thefe times of infidelity, we are happy to find that 
a proper attention is paid by many to the fcriptures. 
This tranflation poffeffes confiderable merit. Abftrufe 
terms are changed—improper words removed—and the 
phrafeology rendered eafier to common capacities. Tie 
paragraphs alfo are rendered more diftin€ ; and, on the 
whole, an affiduous attention appears to have been paid 
to the meaning of the facred writers. 





A Grammar of the Greek Language, originally come 

pofed for the College-School at Gloucefter; in which 
it has been the Editor’s defign to reject, what in the 
moft improved Editions of Cambden is redundant—to 
Supply what is deficient—to reduce to order what is 
intricate and confyfed—and to confign toan Appendix 
what is not neceffary to be got by heart. Third Edi- 
tion, improved. Robinfons. 


"THE elements of grammar lie at the foundation of all 

claflical knowledge. Hence grammatical refearches 
have exercifed the faculties, and employed the attention 
of 
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of the ableft men in the republic of letters. The author 
of this piece is, we underftand, a worthy clergyman, 
now refiding in the vicinity of the metropolis, and oc- 
cupying the refpeétable province of an inttruétor of 
youth. By a clofe examination of its contents, we are 
authorifed to declare, that he has proved himfelf com- 
petent to the tafk which he has here undertaken. 

The title page of this grammar is a faithful tran{cript 
of its contents. Redundancies are fo rejected —-defici- 
encies fo fupplied—and the intricate and confufed fo 
reduced to order, as very confiderably to facilitate the 
acquifition of the Greek language. We cannot enter 
into detail. But the author fhall {peak for himfel!-— 

“ Among the various introductions to the Greek 
language, hitherto prefented to the public, Ward's and 
Eion’s editions of CAMBDEN have undoubtedly ob- 
tained the preference, there being few reputable femi- 
naries of education in which one or the other of them 
is not in ufe: but although diftinguithed by this general 
approbation, they are not free from grofs inftances 
redundancy, deficiency, and indifiindl arrangement. ° 
accommodate the public with a grammar, conftructed for 
the moft part on the plan of thefe, but exempt from 
their imperfeétions, has been the defign of the editor of 
the following fheets. Whether he has fucceeded in the 
attempt, is a queftion fubmitted with much deference 
to the decifion of thofe whom experience in the art of 
teaching has qualified todetermine. The parts on which 
moft pains have been beftowed are, the Declenfion and 
Comparifon of Adjc&tives; the Rules of Argument, 
and of Formation of Tenfes, and particularly thofe of 
Syntax and Protocy ; in all which, if effential improve- 
ment be not difcernible, much labour has certainly been 
thrown away. The grammar is written in Englifh, 
becaufe at their entrance upon the Greek rudiments, 
boys have generally acquired but a flender knowledge 
of Latin. That time, therefore, which has been utually 
wafted to inveftigate the meaning of Latin rules, may 
be now employed in the attainment and immediate ap~ 
plication 
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plication of fuch as will be no fooner read than compre- 
hended.”’ 

We recommend this excellent grammar to all young 
perfons, with whom the acquifition of the Greck tongue 
is an objeét of ambition. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


The Druid—Sonnet to Morning—To Maria in-the Country 
—Sonnet by Mr. Cafe—Spring— Lines by a Sick Friend— On 
Time—— Lines by L. G.— Death of Mr. Perkins— Fortune—Son- 
net to Delia, a Pafforal, together with other favours, fhall meet 
with due attention. We have lately received fo many poeti- 
cal pieces that we muft entreat their refpective authors to wait 
patiently for their infertion. 

We thank E. B. near Sidmouth, for his very pleafing com- 
munications, both in Profe and Poetry, which we have jutft ree 
ceived. His promifedattention to our Mifcellany. is flattering 
tous; and in him we hope to find a conftant correfpondent. 

We are obliged to Petrarch Minor for his defence of Dr. 
Johnfon, againft the criticifms of Lord Orford, inferted in our 
Jait Number—alfo to our Gla/gow corre/jondent for his favours 
—both fhall be duly noticed. With refpeét to the o/d bovks 
which the latter gentleman has in his poffeflion, it is cer- 
tainly a curiofity, on account of its age ; but, from the fingular 
title, it feems to relate to difputes between the papifis and 
proteftants of that period, (1546) now happily buried in 
oblivion. 

We with to itudy variety in our Portraits—though for rca- 
fons already affigned, we devoted the biographical department 
of our laft Volume entirely to Naval charafers. 

We are much obliged to the gentleman who has fuggefted 
a few particulars for (what he deems) the improvement of 
our work. He does not feem aware, that the plan prefcribed, 
coincides nearly with that of the Appendix to a popular peri- 
odical publication, with which we do not wifh to interfere. 
The great objet of our Mifcellany is, the improvement of the 
mind in knowledge and virtue. To thefe important points we 
hope invariably to adhere, and doubt not but that fuch a 
mode of conducting our Mifcellany, will continue to enfure 
the approbation of a difcerning Public, 
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